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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Mutual Security in the Near East 


Address by George C. McGhee 


Our Government finds organizations such as 
yours to be among our best media for what we 
in the Department call the “grass-roots approach” 
to the Near East. All of you possess ties of par- 
entage and culture which draw you close to repre- 
sentative peoples in Syria and Lebanon. ‘Those 
of you who are businessmen can discuss American 
industrial methods with the Beirut merchant or 
the Damascus cement manufacturer. You in the 
audience who may be farmers can acquaint kins- 
men in the Jezira cotton belt or the Beqaa wheat- 
fields with American agricultural techniques. 
The doctors amongst you share with practitioners 
in Aleppo and Tripoli the universal bond of 
medicine. 

Captain Jabara has still another message to 
give the peoples of the Arab World. His message 
is fundamental to all the others, and by his per- 
sonal experience in Korea he qualifies well to serve 
as its exponent. Each time Captain Jabara flew 
a mission he knew that his life and the lives of 
his fellow pilots hinged upon teamwork and co- 
operation. Teamwork and cooperation brought 
him survival in a deadly struggle, and these same 
factors will decide the survival of a free world. 
The Roman theme of “divide and rule” must not 
triumph in the Russian slogan of “confuse and 
control.” 

Since 1947 creeping aggression has been de- 
terred by the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
in Korea by the forthright opposition of deter- 
mined United Nations troops. In each instance 
our determined stand has closed the ranks of the 
free nations further, sometimes in an economic 
sense, at other moments politically and militarily, 
but most notably in the creation of spiritual unity. 
The economic recovery in ravaged Greece and 
Western Europe laid the foundation for Naro and 


1 Made before the Syrian- and Lebanese-American Fed- 
trations of Eastern States at Atlantic City, N. J., on Oct. 7 
ind released to the press on the same date. 
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Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs? 


its emerging military strength. The new sense of 
teamwork which was created gave these programs 
the impetus which they required for success. 


Significance of NATO and Mutual Security Program 


Within the last month there have been two new 
and significant steps taken to project this team- 
work into the Near and Middle East areas. First, 
at the Ottawa conference in the middle of Sep- 
tember, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
voted to recommend an invitation to Greece and 
Turkey to become members of Nato.?, When the 
formal steps required for admission have been: 
completed, these two countries will participate as 
full members in a common defense against the 
threat to world freedom. Greece and Turkey 
will enjoy the full rights which membership in 
Nato will confer on them, and in return the right 
flank of Europe, which in the obverse is the left 
flank of the Near East, will be secured. 

Second, the U.S. Mutual Security Program has 
now passed both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. I entertain firm hopes that, be- 
fore many more weeks pass, the Mutual Security 
Program will be an operating actuality. When 
the United States puts this plan into effect shortly, 
what will it mean to your kinsmen and to the 
other Near Eastern peoples? 

The Mutual Security Program makes it pos- 
sible for countries of the Near East to share in 
a substantial fund of 160 million dollars of tech- 
nical and economic aid. Provision is made also 
for some military assistance. This help should 
enable the Near East to augment its indigenous 
defensive capabilities, while strengthening in-. 
ternal security and bolstering national economies. 
At the present time the people of the Near East, 
although capable of drawing on a large reservoir 
of manpower, are not in a position to do more 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1951, p. 523. 
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than offer token resistance to invasion by a mod- 
ern army. The Mutual Security Program will, 
if approved, make available appropriate modern 
equipment which will help these people to play 
an effective role in the defense of their homes, 
their lands, and their vital lines of communica- 
tion. They will derive new pride and confidence 
from their strength and achievements. 

However, I want to interject here a word of 
caution that the Mutual Security Program is not 
a source of unlimited aid. The United States har- 
bors an industrial potential unequalled by the 
rest of the globe, but potential is what we must 
stress for the moment. Our industry is expand- 
ing rapidly to supply the weapons for world de- 
fense against a new threat of domination by a 
ruthless enemy. Nevertheless, until our military 
production attains higher levels, and the needs of 
our fighting forces can be met, we cannot supply 
all of the needs of our allies and friends. 

The United States recognizes that military as- 
sistance alone is not enough. Although people 
without arms have no defense, people beset with 
economic and social tribulations have no basis 
upon which even to build a sound defense, and 
people deprived of hope of betterment lack the 
incentive for defense. Therefore, the United 
States proposes to complement military aid with 
technical assistance and grant aid in the social 
and economic fields. From an appropriation 
which will be close to 160 million dollars for the 
Near East and Africa, the Arab States can expect 
a substantial portion for (1) better land utiliza- 
tion and expanded food production, irrigation 
and hydroelectric power, diversification of light 
industry for export and for home consumers, the 
enlargement of public-health service and sanita- 
tion, improvement of vocational-education prac- 
tices, and improvement of roads, harbors, and 
other transport facilities; and (2) the reintegra- 
tion of the Palestine refugees as productive and 
contributive members of their communities. 

The Mutual Security Program will encompass 
both short-range and long-range projects. It will 
try to make an immediate contribution where help 
is most sorely needed. At the same time it will 
seek to contribute to plans of the Arab States for 
permanent economic and social development. The 
Mutual Security Program will not by itself erase 
the poverty and disease and inequities in the Near 
East. We hope it can, however, be the catalyst to 
hasten the Arab awakening to new opportunities 
of national progress and achievement. Is it not 
better to light a candle than curse the darkness? 


General Aims of U. S. Project for Aid to the Near East 


Here in a few words I have discussed what we 
hope will soon become the reality of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program. Its details are being settled in 
the Congress, but let our interest this afternoon 
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remain in the general aims of the program. Why 
are we offering aid to the Near East? What do 
we expect in return? 

All of our foreign-aid programs are designed 
fundamentally to protect the immediate and long- 
term interests of the United States. The enor- 
mous expenditures could scarcely be justified to 
the American taxpayer otherwise. The practical 
steps we propose to take under this program, in 
building situations of strength abroad, are essen- 
tial to our own safety and well-being. As Secre- 
tary of State Acheson said recently before a House 
of Representatives committee, the Soviet Union 
wants to see the United States try to “go it alone.” 
By sporadic aggression, by cautious retreat, by un- 
ending propaganda, by economic sabotage, by seiz- 


_ing control in one area, by playing on differences 


in another—by all such acts, the Kremlin seeks 
to produce a situation in which the United States 
will ultimately be pushed into a position of try- 
ing “to go it alone.’ 

That is why, at the same time we are converting 
our potential military strength into actual mili- 
tary strength, we must, through our security pro- 
gram, make sure that we have strong and reliable 
friends and allies abroad. 

The mutual aspect of our program becomes im- 
mediately apparent when one considers what are 
the immediate and long-term interests of the 
United States. They are strikingly similar to the 
interests of Near Eastern peoples—we both desire 
to maintain our independence and the opportunity 
to seek a better life; we both desire a stable peace- 
ful world based on the principles of the United 
Nations. We do not seek in the Near East a 
sphere of influence, extraterritorial rights, or pup- 
pet governments. 

The United States has been blessed, in our own 
development, with long periods of peace and a 
country rich in natural resources. However, we 
remember that our own development was made 
possible by technical assistance and monetary aid, 
originally from abroad. We also applied the 
principles of self and mutual help. The pioneer 
custom of helping a neighbor to build his house 
or clear his land remains in the United States to 
this day. Many were the inventors and artisans 
of the Old World who came to our country and 
brought with them their crafts and skills to be 
passed cn to those unacquainted with new tech- 
niques. Many were the investors in Europe who 
supplied the capital which built our railroads, 
founded our heavy industry, and mined our re- 
sources. Our Nation is peopled by the descend- 
ants of Old World immigrants, and we remember 
the benefits given us by them. 

In a large sense the Mutual Security Program 
is a return of assistance once given to us. What 
we have learned we wish to pass on as good neigh- 
bors. The peoples of the Near East, in the light 
of their short histories as new nations, deserve the 
assistance which we received in our youth. It is 
our hope that they will recognize the Mutual Se- 
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curity Program as a friendly offer of help to 
equals, not, as our enemies would self-consciously 
interpret it, as a demand to satellites. 

Although the United States makes no conditions 
for a quid pro quo return for the Mutual Security 
Program, it does hope that the Near East Govern- 
ments and people will cooperate fully with the 

rogram and that it will be accompanied by a re- 
Firth of spirit and teamwork in the Near East. 
There must be a determination to use these tools 
which we are providing and to forge with them 
a key to a better future. The benefits which can 
flow from the Mutual Security Program must be 
distributed equitably; this is no offer for the en- 
richment of the few or the intrenchment of special 
privilege. 

In speaking of our own assistance, I do not in- 
tend to underestimate the remarkable strides to- 
ward development which the Near Eastern States 
are undertaking presently on their own initiative. 
Since 1945 primary and secondary schools have 
multiplied throughout Syria and Lebanon. In 
Jordan, Musa Bey Alami is sponsoring an agri- 
cultural development community for Palestine 
refugees which includes model housing and experi- 
mental farms. The Dujeila Settlement along the 
banks of the Tigris is a significant step by the 
Iraqi Government to bolster the number of small 
landowners and the cultivation of this historically 
fertile valley. February 1951 witnessed the in- 
troduction in Egypt of the first Social Security 
Program in the Arab States. 


Past and Present U. S.-Near Eastern 
Cooperative Endeavors 


Within the last three decades the United States 
has become better known to the Near Eastern 
peoples. Prior to that time we were a distant 
and relatively unfamiliar nation represented in 
the Near East mostly by educational and religious 
groups. The American University of Beirut, 
founded in 1866, has trained some 8,000 Near East- 
ern students. The contribution made in the Near 
Eastern States by the graduates of this distin- 
guished institution is very great indeed. Mis- 
sionaries founded primary and secondary schools, 
and they brought medical care to small isolated 
communities. 

By 1950 the pattern had changed. In combined 
exports and imports the United States ranked first 
in Syrian trade for the first three quarters of that 
year. Both Syria and Lebanon derive large reve- 
nues from the operations of the Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Company. Syrian growers in the boom- 
ing cotton fields of the Jezira are today using 
American seed and American tractors to produce 
their crops. Point Four experts from the United 
States are mapping the middle stages of the great 
Litani River project of the Lebanon. The build- 
ing of the great dams they are designing will 
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create considerable employment and will, when 
completed, supply new sources of hydroelectric 
power and irrigation. 

Also linked with the development endeavors of 
Near Eastern Governments are the Near East 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
U.S. Navy’s Medical Research Unit. The Near 
East Foundation operates agricultural experiment 
stations in Syria which assist in the selection of 
the best varieties of plants and trees for cultiva- 
tion ; in addition the organization operates a model 
village in which sanitation, homecraft, and first- 
aid principles are taught. The Egyptian village 
of Sindibis, a few miles north of Cairo, is receiving 
sanitation treatment in an experiment by the 
Rockefeller Foundation; this project has dem- 
onstrated how strikingly disease incidence can be 
reduced through DDT spraying and the rudiments 
of sanitation. Meanwhile, the U.S. Naval Medi- 
cal Unit in Cairo has been, since 1946, a center for 
the Near East of research in tropical medicine; its 
findings constitute an important factor in the never 
ending struggle against the inroads of disease in 
the Near East. 

Inevitably, this closer acquaintance and ex- 
change between the United States and the Near 
East has generated some criticism of our aims 
and actions. Friendship should not, however, 
demand perfection. We do not want to pose as a 
nation without shortcomings. We sincerely hope, 
however, that our friends in the Near East will in 
a just appraisal value our virtues over our faults. 

e have faith in the good will and friendship of 
the Near Eastern peoples and we feel confident 
that our faith will be justified. 


Comments on the Dangers of 
Near Eastern Neutralism 


In conclusion, I want to remark upon a disturb- 
ing factor which is growing in the Near East 
despite the bold-writ lesson of history. Neu- 
trality has sowed its fallacies within the minds of 
many persons in that region. The causes are sev- 
eral: for some, it is fear of Russia’s proximity 
to their own ill-defended borders; for others, it is 
bitterness and spite over what they think the 
West’s faults and errors; for still others, it is 
ignorance of Russia’s true designs and a mis- 
guided belief that the U.S.S.R. is the champion 
rather than the foe of national sovereignty. 

Organizations such as yours—through its many 
and direct contacts with the peoples of the Near 
East, can do a great deal to alter this feeling of 
neutralism. The accident of geography has 
placed the Near Eastern countries squarely in the 
path of potential aggression from the North. 
They are, however, not alone in this respect. 
Other nations are similarly threatened. If the 
Near Eastern countries would survive this threat, 
they must place confidence in the principle of col- 
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lective security through the United Nations, 
which has rallied the free countries of the world 
in the defense of Korea. Only through the devel- 
opment of true collective security can small states, 
such as those of the Near East, hope to survive. 
They cannot survive by hiding their heads in the 
bene The Soviets are no respecters of neutral- 
ism. They know no gratitude. The weakness 
which flows from neutralism is to them an inevi- 
table enticement. 

Nor can recriminations against the past bring 
security in the future. The Near Eastern States 
are today fully sovereign nations, partaking of 
the privileges and responsibilities which that 
status entails. They have gained this position in 
the family of nations by a steady advancement 
in self-reliance and self-government. Let them 
not allow past differences and controversies to 
separate them from their friends, nor blind them 
to the greater danger which confronts us all. 

It would today be a dangerous mistake to see 
Russian moves as merely a revival of Tsarist aims 
and metheds. Between the vanished imperialism 
of Tsarist Russia and the new expansionism of 
the Soviet Union there are important differences. 
At least the old Russian Empire set itself rela- 
tively limited aims: it made specific demands in 
Manchuria, in the Far East, in Iran, in the Middle 
East, and for control of the Dardanelles. There 
are no limits to the new Russian expansionism. 
The all encompassing aim of the Soviet Union is 
world domination. 

The Russians have left written proof of their 
contemporary Near Eastern aims among German 
Foreign Office documents captured after World 
War II by the U. S. Army. In a report dated 
November 26, 1940, the German Ambassador to 
Moscow, Count von Schulenberg, stated that, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, Molotov was ready to 
enlarge the Nazi-Soviet agreement into a four- 
power pact with all Axis-nations. One of these 
conditions was that “the area south of Batum and 
Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf 
be recognized as the center of the aspirations of 
the Soviet Government.” * 

Your Government has formulated the Mutual 
Security Program to dispel fear in the Near East 
and to reinforce hope for the maintenance of peace, 
stability, and development. The Syrian- and 
Lebanese-American Federations can underwrite 
that program by telling their friends, their rela- 
tives, and their associates in the Near East what 
the * ram means and what it involves in team- 
work. You can tell them, with the personal ap- 
peal which a government does not have, that neu- 
trality in the face of creeping aggression can only 
result in defeat. You can tell them of the advice 
which Benjamin Franklin gave to the struggling 
United States in their infancy : “We must all han 
together, or assuredly we will all hang separately.” 


* Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, Department of State 
publication 3023, pp. 258-259. 
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Mutual Security Act Signed 
Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House October 10) 


I have today signed H.R. 5113, the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951. Under this legislation, the 
United States will continue to participate in the 
great collective defense effort of the free nations 
and to assist free peoples around the world who 
want to develop and safeguard their freedom and 
maintain the peace. 

This is constructive legislation—hopeful legis- 
lation. The amounts authorized are less than I 


requested, but this act will bring substantial = 
i l 


to those who are eager to help themselves. It wi 
enable our free nation partners to continue to in- 
crease their contributions to the common defense 
effort. Their contributions are as important as 
our own. We must never forget that we are just 
as dependent upon the efforts of other nations as 
they are on ours. 

This act will mean military equipment for 
troops who want to be able to defend their home- 
lands if attacked. It will mean raw materials 
and production equipment for factories that can 
turn out guns and tanks and planes for the com- 
mon defense of freedom. It will mean technicians 
and books, fertilizer and seeds, irrigation pumps 
and medical supplies, and many other things for 

eople in underdeveloped areas who want to grow 
in strength and independence. In these and many 
other ways, this act will mean life and energy for 
the great collective effort of the free nations to 
build a better world. 

The peoples of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world want desperately to take fuller advantage of 
their human and natural resources. We are now 
supplying material and technical assistance to 
help them realize these aspirations, and I believe 
that we should continue to do so. I am thinking 
particularly of the necessity of supporting the 
free nations of Asia in their efforts to strengthen 
the economic foundations of their independence. 

There is some misapprehension that the free 
world is embarked on nothing but an armaments 
race with the Soviet empire. This is not the case. 
What the free world is actually doing is to un- 
leash the constructive forces of human freedom. 
We are building armaments, of course—we would 
be fools if we did not. But we are doing far 
more than that. We are joining with and helping 
the free nations organize into stronger interna- 
tional associations than ever before. We are help- 
ing to restore the productive power of war-shat- 
tered countries. We are helping to build up the 
health, the education, and the welfare of free men 
all around the world. 

In short, we are joining with other peoples to 
prove by deeds that the way to freedom is the 
way of peace and human progress. 
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Egypt Invited To Participate In A New Middle East Command 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
[Released to the press October 10] 


The American Embassy in Cairo has confirmed 
that the Egyptian Prime Minister on October 8 
introduced in the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies 
draft legislation which would abrogate the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936 and the Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium agreements of 1899, which provide 
for joint Anglo-Egyptian administration of the 
Sudan. 

The parties directly involved are the United 
Kingdom and Egypt and, in the case of the 1899 
agreements, the Sudanese people as well. How- 
ever, these matters are also of general concern to 
the free world for they affect the security and 
defense of the important Middle East area. 

None of the agreements in question provides for 
abrogation. The U.S. Government believes that 
proper respect for international obligations re- 
quires that they be altered by mutual agreement 
rather than by unilateral action of one of the 
parties. Furthermore, it should be noted that pro- 
cedures wholly in accord with such respect for 
international commitments have already been set 
in motion. 

During past months, new proposals to be 
offered to Egypt have been under consideration 
and the Egyptian Government had been informed 
that proposals were to be presented to it within 
the next few days. It is the belief of the United 
States that a solution to the Anglo-Egyptian ques- 
tion can be found through these proposals. The 
United States considers that the new proposals 
shortly to be presented to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment should serve as a sound basis for an agree- 
ment which will not only satisfy the interests of 
all parties concerned but also contribute to the 
defense of the free world in which the Middle 
East plays such an important role. 


TEXT OF FOUR-POWER PROPOSAL 
[Released to the press October 15] 


Following is the text of proposals presented to 
the Egyptian Government by the Governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Turkey on October 13: 
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Document A 


POINT I 


Egypt belongs to the free world and in consequence her 
defense and that of the Middle East in general is equaily 
vital to other democratic nations, 


POINT II 


The defense of Egypt and of other countries in the 
Middle East against aggression from without can only be 
secured by the cooperation of all interested powers. 


POINT III 


The defense of Egypt can only be assured through the 
effective defense of the Middle East area and the coordina- 
tion of this defense with that of adjacent areas. 


POINT IV 


It therefore seems desirable to establish an Allied 
Middle East Command in which the countries able and 
willing to contribute to the defense of the area should 
participate. France, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
the United States are prepared to participate with other 
interested countries in establishing such a Command. In- 
vitations to participate in the Command have been 
addressed to Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, who have indicated their interest in the defense 
of the area and who have agreed in principle. 


POINT V 


Egypt is invited to participate as a founder member of 
the Middle East Command on a basis of equality and part- 
nership with other founder members. 


POINT VI 

If Egypt is prepared to cooperate fully in the Allied 
Command Organization in accordance with the provisions 
of the attached annex, His Majesty’s Government for their 
part would be willing to agree to supersession of the 1936 
Treaty and would also be willing to agree to withdraw from 
Egypt such British forces as are not allocated to the 
Allied Middle East Command by agreement between the 
Egyptian Government and the Governments of other coun- 
tries also participating as founder members. 


POINT VII 
As regards armed forces to be placed at the disposal 
of the Allied Middle East Command and the provision to 
that Command of the necessary strategic defense facilities, 
such as military and air bases, communications, ports, etc., 
Egypt will be expected to make her contribution on the 
same footing as other participating powers. 


POINT VIII 
In keeping with the spirit of these arrangements Egypt 
would be invited to accept a position of high authority 
and responsibility with the Allied Middle East Command 
and to designate Egyptian officers for integration in the 
Allied Middle East Command Headquarters staff. 
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POINT IX 


Facilities to train and equip her forces will be given to 
Egypt by those participating members of the Allied Com- 
mand in a position to do so. 


POINT X 


The detailed organization of the Allied Middle East 
Defense Organization and its exact relationship with the 
N.A.T.O. have yet to be worked out in consultation be- 
tween all the powers concerned. For this purpose it is 
proposed that all founding members of the Allied Middle 
East Command should send military representatives to 
a meeting to be held in the near future with the object 
of preparing detailed proposals for submission to the gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Document B 
TECHNICAL ANNBX 
{1} 


In common with other participating powers who are 
making similar contributions to the defense of the area. 

(a) Egypt will agree to furnish to proposed Allied 
Middle East Command Organization such strategic de- 
fense and other facilities on her soil as are indispensable 
for the organization in peacetime of the defense of the 
Middle East 

(b) that she will undertake to grant forces of the 
Allied Middle East Command all necessary facilities and 





assistance in the event of war, imminent menace of war, 
or apprehended international emergency including the use 
of Egyptian ports, airfields and means of communication, 


[2] 


We should also hope that Egypt would agree to the 
Allied Supreme Commander’s Headquarters being located 
in her territory. 

[3] 


In keeping with the spirit of these arrangements, it 
would be understood 

(a) that the present British base in Egypt would be 
formally handed over to the Egyptians on the understand- 
ing that it would simultaneously become an Allied base 
within the Allied Middle East Command with full Egyp- 
tian participation in the running of this base in peace and 
war 

(b) that the strength of the Allied force of participat- 
ing nations to be stationed in Egypt in peacetime would 
be determined between the participating nations including 
Egypt from time to time as progress is made in building 
up the force of the Allied Middle East Command. 


[4] 


Tt also would be understood that an air defense organt- 
zation including both the Egyptian and Allied forces would 
be set up under the command of an officer with joint 
responsibility to the Egyptian Government and to the 
Allied Middle East Command for the protection of Egypt 
and Allied bases. 


U.S.S.R.’s Reply to Declaration on Italian Treaty 


Disregards Italy’s Present Status 
SOVIET NOTE OF OCTOBER 11 


[Released to the press October 12] 


On September 26 the Governments of the United 
States, France, and the United Kingdom issued 
a declaration on the Italian peace treaty.!. The 
text of the declaration was communicated by note 
to the U.S.S.R. by each of the three governments 
on the same date. 

The reply of the Soviet Union to the note trans- 
mitting the declaration does not in a single sentence 
recognize or acknowledge that the spirit of this 
treaty no longer accords with Italy’s present status 
as an active and equal member of the democratic 
and freedom-loving family of nations. It disre- 
gards all that Italy has accomplished since the war. 
It attributes to that honorable and peace-loving 
Nation intentions as unfounded as they are absurd. 
With specious and false arguments the Soviet note 
attempts to justify as a condition for revision of 
the peace treaty the separation of the defense of 
Italy from that of the free world. Presumably 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 570. 
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by such argumentation the Soviet Union would 
contemplate for Italy a status of subjugation com- 
parable to that of its satellites in Eastern Europe. 
As Secretary Acheson declared recently, the 
United States Government does not propose to 
be deterred by such propaganda from its effort to 
find the way to recognize Italy’s new stature and 
its right to participate with the other free nations 
in working for international peace and security. 

The Soviet note asserts that “the Soviet Union 
never objected to the acceptance of Italy as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations on equal ground of all 
other states having that legal right.” The record 
of Soviet actions in the United Nations belies this 
assertion. The question of Italy’s application for 
membership in the United Nations has been dis- 
cussed on four occasions by the U.N. Security 
Council—August 21, 1947, September 29-—October 
1, 1947, April 10, 1948, and September 13, 1949. 
The Italian application, however, has not yet been 
approved by that body owing entirely to the con- 
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sistent objection of the Soviet Union, which has 
exercised its veto in each instance. 

The Soviet Union has refused to agree to the 
admission of Italy unless the other members will 
agree to the admission of the other ex-enemy 
states, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, which, 
on the basis of their aggressive conduct toward 
their neighbors and disregard for human rights, 
have not been found qualified by the General As- 
sembly for membership. 

The United States in common with practically 
all members of the United Nations outside of the 
Soviet bloc takes the position that the exclusion 
of Italy by Soviet vetoes is completely unjustified 
and results in grave injustices to the Italian Na- 
tion, which on three occasions has been found by 
the General Assembly to be fully qualified for 
membership within the meaning of article 4 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Following is an unofficial English translation 
of the Soviet note of October 11: 


Text of Soviet Note 


In connection with the joint declaration of the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, Great Britain, 
and France transmitted by the Embassy of the United 
States of America to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on September 
26 of this year in which these governments pose the 
question of the revision of the Treaty of Peace with Italy, 
the Soviet Government considers it necessary to state the 
following: 

1. The Governments of the United States of America, 
Great Britain, and France, in posing the question of the 
revision of the Treaty of Peace with Italy, refer to the 
fact that this revision in some fashion is necessary in 
the interests of the “development of cooperation between 
free nations.” Such explanation is only a cover for the 
actual purposes of revision of the peace treaty. Facts 
show that actually it is a matter not simply of the devel- 
opment of the cooperation of Italy with the other coun- 
tries but of the use of Italy in the interests of the ag- 
gressive Atlantic bloc and for that purpose the removal 
of limitations established by the peace treaty relative to 
her armed forces. 

The Soviet Government in its notes in July and Septem- 
ber 1949 has already drawn the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America as well as the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, and Italy to the fact 
that having entered the aggressive North Atlantic bloc 
Italy has taken upon itself obligations incompatible with 
the peace treaty and to the responsibility which rests with 
the mentioned governments in this connection. 

The Italian Government, which at the present time is 
putting into effect a broad program of military prepara- 
tions in violation of its obligations in accordance with 
the peace treaty, is becoming one of the basic suppliers of 
manpower for the North Atlantic bloc, which fact is 
frankly recognized by the leaders of the armed forces of 
Italy. Thus, in October 1950, the Chief of the Italian 
General Staff, General Marras, who was in Washington, 
stated that Italy already had made available for the dis- 
position of Atlantic Union armed forces, in lesser measure, 
equal to the forces of the other greatest continental powers 
and that Italy together with France and West Germany 
will be the power “which will make the greatest contri- 
bution in manpower.’ Minister of Defense of Italy 
Paceardi, in November 1950, in an interview with the 
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correspondent of the United Press agency stated that 
taking into account the war in Indochina which is being 
carried on by France he did not see that “any other power 
of the Atlantic Union could make available more divisions 
than Italy.” 

Thus the Governments of the United States of America, 
Great Britain, and France are attempting to use the re- 
vision of the peace treaty with Italy in order to adapt 
the territory of Italy, her people, and material resources 
to the fulfillment of the aggressive aims of the North At- 
lantic Pact which is in accord with the whole direction of 
the aggressive policy of the United States of America, 
Great Britain, and France. 

This policy has nothing in common with the interests of 
the maintenance of peace in Europe as it has nothing in 
common with the interests of the Italian people which has 
still not recovered from the deprivations imposed upon 
it by the Second World War. Such a policy cannot fail 
to bring to Italy and the Italian people still greater pover- 
ties than those already once brought about by the policy 
of Hitler and Mussolini. 

2. In the declaration of the Governments of the United 
States of America, Great Britain, and France, there is 
contained also a statement regarding the necessity of 
assuring Italy of her acceptance as a member of the United 
Nations in which the matter is set forth as if the accep- 
tance of Italy as a member of the United Nations up to this 
time has been impeded by the application of the so-called 
“veto.” 

Such a statement does not correspond to reality since 
the Soviet Union never objected to the acceptance of Italy 
as a member of the United Nations on equal grounds with 
all other states having that legal right. If Italy until 
the present time has not been accepted as a member of the 
United Nations, that is exclusively the fault of the United 
States of America, Great Britain, and France, who have 
taken in the United Nations a completely unacceptable 
position on the question of acceptance of new members. 

3. As is known, the Soviet Government already in March 
1944, before it was done by other countries, established 
immediate and direct relations with Italy and exchanged 
with her representatives having diplomatic status. 

The Soviet Government, guiding itself by the wish to 
see Italy as an equal state, states that it has no objection 
to the revision of the peace treaty with Italy, to the revi- 
sion of the limitations established by the peace treaty, 
and to the acceptance of Italy in the United Nations upon 
condition of analogous revision of the peace treaties with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland, and Rumania and their ad- 
mittance to the United Nations which [nations] were 
during the war in the same position as Italy. 

At the same time the Soviet Government considers that 
the revision of the peace treaty with Italy must not cause 
any sort of harm to the maintenance of peace and must 
not be used to involve Italy in the aggressive military 
plans of the North Atlantic bloc. On the contrary, the 
Soviet Government considers that revision of the peace 
treaty with Italy must be accomplished in the aim of 
strengthening peace and assuring actual equality and 
independence for Italy. It is, however, doubtless a fact 
that the participation of Italy in the structure of the 
aggressive North Atlantic bloc fundamentally is contra- 
dictory to the interests of peace and thrusts Italy onto 
the path of aggressive war. The very presence on Italian 
territory of foreign military bases and foreign armed 
forces not only does not strengthen but on the contrary 
undermines the equality and independence of Italy, trans- 
forming her into a dependent country. 

In view of this the Soviet Government, guiding itself 
by the interests of maintenance and strengthening of 
peace, states that it can proceed to the revision of the 
peace treaty with Italy and the elimination of appropriate 
limitations only in case Italy leaves the aggressive North 
Atlantic bloc and does not permit military bases and 
armed forces of foreign nations on its territory. 
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Greece and Turkey Reply to President’s 
Message Regarding NATO Membership 


[Released to the press October 9] 


Following are texts of replies received from 
President Celal Bayar of Turkey and Prime Min- 
ister Sophocles Venizelos of Greece in acknowl- 
edgment of President Truman’s message of Sep- 
tember 21, which expressed gratification over the 
North Atlantic Council’s decision to recommend 
invitation of Greece and Turkey to become full 
members of NATO:* 


REPLY OF THE PRESIDENT OF TURKEY? 


I have been deeply moved by the message which 
you have been so kind as to send me on the oc- 
casion of the decision taken by the Nato Council 
at its meeting in Ottawa, to invite Turkey to be- 
come a full member of the Atlantic Pact, subject 
to ratification by the member countries. 

In your message, which is a further manifesta- 
tion of your feelings of true friendship toward the 
Turkish nation as well as those of the great Amer- 
ican people who spare no sacrifice for the safe- 
guard of human rights, you very kindly express 
your personal gratification as well as that of your 
Government at the Ottawa decision. I wish to 
express my heartfelt thanks for your kind senti- 
ments. 

This message which reflects your feelings that 
entirely correspond to our affection for, and our 
faith in your country, has been widely echoed in 
all parts of Turkey and will leave an indelible im- 
pression in our hearts. 

The Government of the United States, which 
has already proved its understanding of and in- 
terest in the common cause of security of the free 
nations by rendering aid to my country up to the 
emt time, has made most effective efforts and 

as greatly contributed toward the admission of 
Turkey to the Atlantic Pact. I am happy to reit- 
erate my sincere personal thanks as well as that 
of my Government in this instance. 

You have made a most proper reference in your 
message to the unflinching will and determination 
of Turkey to maintain her independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity in the face of all pressure and 
threats. I would like to assure you again that my 
country will act in the future, as she has done in 
the past, with the same unshaken will and de- 
termination. 

Turkey fully appreciates the great value of the 
cooperation between our two friendly countries 
which are wholeheartedly devoted to the policy 
of world peace and prosperity. I fully concur 


*For text of President Truman’s message to the Presi- 


dent of Turkey, see BuLLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 571. 
? Delivered on Oct. 9 by Ambassador Feridun Erkin. 
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with your view that this cooperation will become 
closer and more fruitful within the wider frame- 
work of the Atlantic Pact, and share the pleasure 
you express at this prospect. 

Furthermore, it is an added pleasure for me to 
affirm that Turkey will never fail to carry out the 
obligations that will devolve upon her within the 
Atlantic Pact community which she is about to 
join. I assure you that the Turkish Government 
is equally looking forward to cooperating with 
our great friend the United States of America 
within this Organization, toward the defense of 
the free world. 


REPLY OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF GREECE 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1951 


The Greek Government and myself have been 
deeply moved by your message. The decision of 
the North Atlantic Council to invite Greece to 
accede to the Treaty, subject to the sanction of 
the Governments concerned, has been indeed 
greeted by the Greek people with profound 
contentment. 

It is true that Greece, faithful to its traditions 
would, if confronted by an aggression, fight once 
more for its independence if necessary alone. But 
it is for us a great relief to know that we are to 
participate in a defensive organization to which 
belong so many countries animated by the same 
ideals of peace, justice and democracy and by the 
same determination to safeguard their independ- 
ence. For we believe, more than ever in these 
troubled times, that no other policy than collective 
security can preserve humanity from the evils of 
war. 

We do not and shall not forget that the United 
States under your Presidency, after having since 
1947, by their moral and material support helped 
us to overcome Communist aggression and to be- 
gin to rehabilitate our country, have this time been 
the promoters of our admission to the North At- 
lantic Treaty. 

Being conscious of the advantages as well as the 
obligations which shall result for us from our 
entry in this community of free nations, we hope, 
that with the help of God our solidary effort will 
lead to a lasting peace of which our country is so 
much in need. 


NAC Releases Protocol Inviting 
Greece and Turkey To Join NATO 


[Released to the press October 15} 


The text of a protocol agreed to by the North 
Atlantic Deputies providing for the extension of 
an invitation to the Governments of Greece and 
Turkey to accede to the North Atlantic Treaty 
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was released by the North Atlantic Council 
Deputies at London on October 15. After the 
Council Deputies have been authorized to sign the 
protocol it will be referred to each of the member 
governments for ratification. (The U.S. Deputy, 
Charles M. Spofford, has been authorized to sign 
on behalf of the United States.t Following ratifi- 
cation by all member governments an invitation to 
Greece and Turkey to accede to the treaty will be 
extended by the United States on behalf of all the 
parties. The protocol will enter into force when 
Greece and Turkey have formally accepted this 
invitation. 
Text of the protocol follows: 


The parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at 
Washington on April 4, 1949, being satisfied that the 
security of the North Atlantic area will be enhanced by 
the accession of the Kingdom of Greece and the Republic 
of Turkey to that treaty, agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 


Upon the entry into force of this Protocol, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America shall, on behalf of 
all the Parties, communicate to the Government of the 
Kingdom of Greece and the Government of the Republic 
of Turkey an invitation to accede to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, as it may be modified by Article II of the present 
Protocol. Thereafter the Kingdom of Greece and the 
Republic of Turkey shall each become a Party on the 
date when it deposits its instrument of accession with the 
Government of the United States of America in accordance 
with Article 10 of the Treaty. 


ARTICLE II. 


If the Republie of Turkey becomes a Party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Article 6 of the Treaty shall, as from 
the date of the deposit by the Government of the Republic 
of Turkey of its instrument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, be modified to read 
as follows: 

For the purpose of Article 5, an armed attack on one 
or more of the Parties is deemed to include an armed 
attack 


(1) On the territory of any of the Parties in Europe 
or North America, on the Algerian Departments of 
France, on the territory of Turkey, or on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any of the Parties in the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer; 


(2) On the forces, vessels or aircraft of any of the 
Parties, when in or over these territories or any other 
area in Europe in which occupation forces of any 
of the Parties were stationed on the date when the 
Treaty entered into force, or the Mediterranean Sea 
or the North Atlantic area, north of the Tropic of 
Cancer. 


ARTICLE III. 


The present Protocol shall enter into force when each 
of the Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty has notified 
the Government of the United States of America of its 
acceptance thereof. The Government of the United States 
of America shall inform all the Parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty of the date of the receipt of each such noti- 
fication and of the date of the entry into force of the 
present Protocol. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The present Protocol, of which the English and French 
texts are equally authentic. shall be deposited in the 


1 BuLLeTIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 571. 
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archives of the Government of the United States of 
America. Duly certified copies thereof shall be trans- 
mitted by that Government to the Governments of all the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


U.S. Rejects Polish Charges 
in Closing N.Y. Information Service 


On August 9, 1951, the Department of State 
called in the Polish Ambassador and informed 
him that the activities of the Polish Research and 
Information Service at New York would have to 
be terminated within 24 hours. This action fol- 
lowed the request on August 8, 1951, by the Polish 
Foreign Minister to the American Ambassador at 
Warsaw that the United States Information Serv- 
ice (Usis) terminate its activities of that date.’ 

On August 14, 1951, the Polish Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs delivered to the American Embassy 
at Warsaw a note which accused the Usis of en- 
gaging in “war-mongering” and other alleged 
offenses and charged that the United States de- 
mand for the closing of the Polish Research and 
Information Center in New York was a baseless 
and illegal reprisal. 

The Polish note also alleged that the closing of 
the Polish Research and Information Service 
“proves that the United States Government wishes 
to separate the American people behind an Iron 
Curtain from all news of the peaceful attitude and 
activities of the Polish nation.” 

In its reply, delivered to the Polish Ambassador 
in Washington on September 20, the Department 
noted, among other points, that the “extent to 
which the contents of this note are made known 
to the people of Poland by the Polish press and 
radio will provide a significant commentary on the 
location of the Iron Curtain.” 

As far as the Department is aware, the Polish 
Government has not, to date, made known to the 
Polish people any particulars of the United States 
Government’s reply. 

Following is the telegraphic text of the Polish 
note together with the note sent by the United 
States in reply: 


POLISH NOTE OF AUGUST 14 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its compli- 
ments to the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw and has the honor 
to communicate the following: 

On August 9, 1951, the Department of State commu- 
nicated to the Ambassador of the Polish Republic at 
Washington that by way of reprisal for terminating activ- 
ities in Polish of the U.S. Information Service the Govern- 
ment of the United States demanded the termination of 
activities of the Polish Information Bureau in New York. 

The Polish Government considers this U.S. action as 





1 BuiwetTin of Aug. 20, 1951, p. 298. 
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entirely illegal and without basis and definitely protest 
against it. 

The Polish Information Bureau in New York was an 
institution whose only aim was to inform the American 
people about Polish affairs. Information film exhibits as 
well as publications pertained exclusively to Polish prob- 
lems, Polish participation in efforts to make peace perma- 
nent, Polish post-war reconstruction and achievements in 
the sphere of economy, culture, and ever-mounting stand- 
ards of living of Polish nations. In its activities the 
Polish Information Bureau (Pris) strictly adhered to laws 
of the United States. Copies of various publications were 
regularly presented to the Department of Justice; budget 
and financial reports were handed over to U.S. control 
authorities. Officials of Pris did not benefit from any 
diplomatic privileges. There was not one case in which 
activity of Pris ever pertained to internal affairs or for- 
eign policies of the United States. Never did the Polish 
Bureau violate any kind of regulation of American 
statutes and never throughout its entire period of activity, 
dedicated to perpetuating friendly relations between the 
Polish nation and the American nation, did it encounter 
the slightest complaint from any American authorities 
whatsoever. 

PRIS was surrounded with the sympathy of wide circles 
of American people who with interest followed develop- 
ments of peaceful progress and Polish social life. 

The United States has not therefore the slightest reason 
for preventing activity of this kind of Bureau which it 
apparently acknowledges because while communicating 
with the Polish Ambassador about its illegal decision it 
did not even try to give any basis for its action. 

Termination of Usis activities in Poland cannot be 
taken as a basis for repression. Therefore the Polish 
Government definitely rejects description of U. S. steps 
in the name of repression. The United States’ linking the 
closing of Usis in Warsaw with the decision concerning 
the closing of Pris in New York is artificial and without 
foundation, while Pris in carrying out its activities 
strictly adhered to directives of statutes of state on whose 
terrain it had functioned and to standards of international 
law principles. Usis in a very open manner violated all 
of these directives on Polish soil. 

As the U. 8S. Ambassador was informed by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Poland, Usts activ- 
ity exceeded the realm of normal activity of the diplomatic 
mission of which it was a part. Abusing diplomatic 
privileges Usis in its publications unceasingly occupied 
itself in a hostile manner with Polish internal and foreign 
relations, slandered Polish allies in an unprecedented 
manner and spread war and anti-peace propaganda. Usis 
bulletins published in the Polish and English languages 
contained a very small percentage of information concern- 
ing the United States or the life and economy of the 
American people. On the other hand about two-thirds 
of the bulletins were regularly devoted to attacks on the 
Polish system, on Polish allies and continually contained 
threats of the use of atomic weapons. Usis bulletins in 
the year 1951 qualified themselves as a transgression 
against the law of the defense of peace enacted by Sejm 
of the Republic of Poland on December 1950 and only 
diplomatic immunity protected responsible ones from 
merited legal consequences. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has many times called 
the attention of the U. S. Ambassador to the inadmissibil- 
ity of this state of affairs. As early as the year 1949 the 
Minister was forced to demand that an official functionary 
of the U. S. Embassy, Mr. Opal, who was responsible for 
publication of Usts bulletins, leave Poland. 

Despite steps which should have caused the U. S. Em- 
bassy to conform to international customs and despite 
further intervention in following years—the U. S. Embassy 
further continued this practice. Decisions of the Polish 
Government are therefore entirely justified both from the 
point of Poland as well as internal rights and customs; 
this decision also responds to the will of the Polish nation 
which cannot tolerate continuance in Poland of hatreds 
among nations, of propagandizing of aggression, and mass 
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slaughter with the aid of weapons of mass destruction. 
This is in the interest of the American nation which 
certainly wishes harmony with all nations. The decision 
was approved by the opinions of many millions of 
defenders of peace who wish to end once and for all all 
war propaganda. 

The Polish Government believes that continuation of 
anti-peace activities through the Usis mission in Poland 
against the rights and against the protest of the Polish 
Government was a part of American politics directed 
against peace and a peace-loving nation. Representatives 
of the U.S. Government publicly expressed what they 
expected from their propaganda machine in general and 
in particular Usis missions in the People’s Democracies, 
At the cost of millions of dollars building their propa- 
ganda war machine, creating a bureau of strategic psy- 
chology, the American Government expected that Usis 
would assist in the establishment in Poland of centers 
of diversion and sabotage to undermine the masses’ faith 
in their government. This was stated by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Barrett in his speech of December 4, 1950 
emphasizing that this does not call for open revolt since 
this would be “a clear invitation to our friends to commit 
suicide.” ? 

In light of the above facts the closing of Usis was a 
justifiable action directed against the privileges and in- 
ternational activities of that mission. 

The closing of the Polish Information Bureau proves 
that the United States wishes to separate its community 
behind an Iron Curtain from all news of peace and ac- 
tivities of the Polish nation. 

The Polish Government protests against the unjustified 
closing of the Polish Information Bureau in New York 
and it rejects the equity of this step as an act of repres- 
sion; it reminds the U.S. Government that it will employ 
every means at its disposal in accordance with interna- 
tional law to provide truthful information of Poland in 
the interest of world peace and the interest of the Ameri- 
can and Polish people. 


U.S. REPLY OF SEPTEMBER 20 
[Released to the press October 9] 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to 
His Excellency, the Ambassador of Poland and has the 
honor to refer to the note which was delivered to the 
United States Embassy at Warsaw by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on August 14, 1951. This note protested 
the closing of the Polish Research and Information Serv- 
ice at New York, and also made certain charges against 
the United States Information Service at Warsaw. 

The Government of the United States finds it difficult 
to believe that the Polish Government can seriously con- 
tend that the action of the United States in requesting 
the closing of the Polish Research and Information Serv- 
ice was a baseless and illegal reprisal. 

The Polish Government will recall that on August 8, 
1951 the Polish Foreign Minister received the United 
States Ambassador at Warsaw and delivered a note pro- 
testing the proposal by the United States Government 
that the 1931 Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Con- 
sular Rights be amended by the elimination of Article VI 
of that treaty. It was at the conclusion of this interview 
that the Foreign Minister demanded the closing of the 
United States Information Service office at Warsaw. 

It is of interest that the Polish Embassy at Washington 
in a press release issued on August 10, 1951, also clearly 
linked the two subjects of the proposal to terminate 
Article VI of the 1931 Treaty and the closing of the United 
States Information Service office at Warsaw. These two 
subjects, so closely connected in time and in the actions 
of the Polish Government, can, therefore, hardly be uncon- 





? BULLETIN of Dec. 18, 1950, p. 968. 
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nected in the minds and in the intentions of the responsible 
officers of that Government. 

The United States Government is always prepared to 
encourage, on a fair and reciprocal basis, the free exchange 
of information between nations. It can, however, only 
regard as hypocritical or naive the attitude of a Govern- 
ment which, having practiced reprisals in the name of 
legality, then proceeds to denounce as “reprisals” the 
practice, by another Government, of the principle of 
reciprocity. 

The Polish Government also alleged in its note of August 
14, 1951, which, it may be noted, was issued as a press 
release three days later by the Polish Embassy at Wash- 
ington, that the closing of the Polish Research and Infor- 
mation Service proves that the United States Government 
wishes to separate the American people behind an Iron 
Curtain from all news of the peaceful attitude and activ- 
ities of the Polish nation. 

The facts which are relevant to this allegation must be 
known to the Polish Government. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge where the Iron Curtain was created and 
where it is maintained by governments exercising a 
monopoly of police and political power and claiming to 
exercise a monopoly over all sources of public information. 
It is also a matter of common knowledge, reported almost 
daily in the free press of the world, from which direction 
and from which countries, men, women, and children 
escape, at desperate risk, to join the community of free- 
dom in the Western World. 

The extent to which the contents of this note are made 
known to the people of Poland by the Polish press and 
radio will provide a significant commentary on the location 
of the Iron Curtain. 

The Government of the United States rejects the con- 
tention of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that the activ- 
ities of the United States Information Service in Poland 
went beyond the accepted scope of normal activity of a 
diplomatic mission or were against the interests of peace. 

The United States carries on these activities as part of 
its diplomatic functions in sixty-four nations, where, far 
from being subject to police harassment and official im- 
pediments, the activities are welcomed by the governments 
concerned, which in many cases cooperate heartily with 
the United States Information Service in its work among 
their people. Only in Communist China, Hungary, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and now Poland has 
the United States Information Service been compelled by 
governmental action to suspend operations. 

The many governments that welcome and cooperate 
with the United States Information Service are surely not 
incompetent judges of what constitutes normal diplomatic 
activity. Nor can they be considered to be insensitive as to 
what constitutes diplomatic privilege. 

The United States Government also rejects the asser- 
tion of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that the publica- 
tions of the United States Information Service in Poland 
spread war propaganda and propaganda hostile to Poland. 
The publications at the United States Information Service 
in Poland, notably the Daily Wireless Bulletin, undertook, 
among other things, to provide those citizens of Poland 
who desired to be informed, with accurate accounts of the 
views expressed and the positions taken by the responsible 
governmental officials of the United States, in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. Not less importantly, the Bulletin 
continually reported the views of the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States, and of the 
responsible journals of fact and opinion in the United 
States. 

To allege, as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs endeavors 
to do, that the publication of such material is to engage 
in war mongering is to deny the validity of the open and 
democratic processes by which free public opinion is 
formed. It is only in this way that free legislative 
assemblies can function, that the executive authority of 
a free government can exercise leadership, and that sound 
and just international judgments as expressed in the 
United Nations, of which Poland is a member, can be 
formulated. 
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The fact that these democratic processes involve the 
expression of views repugnant to those held by the present 
Government of Poland, does not conjure them out of ex- 
istence or render them propaganda for war. On the 
contrary, these views are held by governments and indi- 
viduals keenly desirous of maintaining international peace, 
concerned by developments threatening it, and determined 
to forestall the betrayal of peace by all possible means. 

A government which undertakes to deny its people access 
to such information, the right freely to judge the validity 
of the views expressed, accordingly assumes the most 
serious responsibility. To attempt to keep people in ig- 
norance of the facts of the world in which they live, of 
the forces at work in it, and the reactions which these 
forces can create, is not to work for peace but for those 
miscalculations and errors that in the past have often led 
to misunderstandings between nations. History abund- 
antly proves that governments which adopt the policy of 
denying their peoples access to all the avenues to truth 
have done so at their own loss. 


VOA To Broadcast Polish Program 
From Munich 


[ Released to the press October 1] 


The Department of State announced that the 
first program in a series of Polish language broad- 
casts originating at Munich will be transmitted 
on October 1. 

The new program, the first of a series of foreign- 
language broadcasts which will originate in Euro- 
pean studios, is designed to cut down the time lag 
involved in news programs originating from New 
York and secondly to make available at first hand 
defector and refugee interviews. 

In addition to the defector interviews, the new 
Polish language program will consist of Eastern 
European news and special features and commen- 
tary, supplementing the Voice’s standard Polish 
language program from New York. 

The new program will be broadcast at 2:30 and 
8:30 p. m., eastern standard time, and will be car- 
ried on the medium wave 251 meter band. 


Security Efforts of Free World 
Aided by Danish Contributions 


Statement by Eugenie Anderson 
Ambassador to Denmark * 


First, I think, we should take note of the size 
and location of the country. Denmark has about 
half as many people as New York City. They live 
in an area one-third as large as New York State. 
Lying at the mouth of the Baltic Sea, Denmark is 
on the very boundary of Soviet territory, for the 
Soviet zone in Germany is only 27 miles away. 
Copenhagen, the beautiful capital city, is less than 





Made on “Battle Report” over NBC Television Network 
on Oct. 14 and released to the press on the same date. 
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an hour’s flight from Russian-held air bases. The 
— are always conscious of this uncomfortable 
act. 

In World War II the Germans invaded and 
occupied Denmark. The Danes do not want to be 
occupied again. One such experience was quite 
enough for them. Although there are still a few 
Danes who cling to old isolationist policies, today 
the majority of the Danish people have decided 
that the best way to prevent war is to support the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which Denmark joined in 
1949 along with the other Western democracies. 

But for nearly a century the Danes have had 
little or no military experience. During the Nazi 
occupation even the small existing military forces 
were disbanded and their arms destroyed. The 
Danish Navy scuttled itself to avoid German cap- 
ture. This meant that after the war the Danes 
had to start from scratch in building their de- 
fenses. It takes time to build from little or noth- 
ing, and it takes matériel—it takes trained officers 
totrainmen. It takes heavy industry, and it takes 
money. 

In spite of shortages and real obstacles, the 
Danes are determined to carry their full share of 
our common defense burden. Their military 
forces have been reorganized along modern lines. 
A hard core of permanent military personnel, 
highly trained oth 1 skilled specialists and techni- 
cians, is being developed. The training period 
has been extended and the numbers of troops under 
arms are being steadily increased. 

For a very small country, Denmark has made 
substantial contributions to the free world’s secur- 
ity efforts. She has troops in occupied Germany. 
Her hospital ship, the Jutlandia, is giving shelter 
and care to wounded fighting men in Korea. By 
a recent agreement she has given the United States 
the right to develop and use facilities in Green- 
land, a Danish possession. This vast land is ab- 
solutely essential to the defense of the North 
Atlantic area. 

These things that Denmark is doing take sacri- 
fice for a country of its size. They take courage 
for a country so near the Iron Curtain. But they 
come from a growing realization among the Dan- 
ish people themselves that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization offers the only safeguard 
against Soviet aggression and the best hope of 
achieving genuine peace. The Danes have been 
encouraged by receiving military supplies from 
the United States under the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program. Danish confidence in mutual 
defense and self-defense is growing in proportion 
to the actual ability to defend their country and 
the possibilities of a successful defense. 

There is still a long way to go, but with the help 
and encouragement of the United States and its 
allies in the North Atlantic Treaty, Denmark can 
be counted on to do its share in our great common 
cause—the mutual defense of peace with freedom. 
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U.S. Cooperation in Meeting Brazilian 
Economic and Material Requirements 


Following is the text of aletter,dated September 
14, addressed by Secretary Acheson to Horacio 
Lafer, Brazilian Finance Minister: 


My Dear Mr. Minister: 

During your visit to Washington for the pur- 
pose of attending the meeting of the Boards of 
Governors of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, you have reviewed with rep- 
resentatives of this Department certain aspects 
of the relationships between the United States 
and Brazil in regard to delivery by the United 
States to Brazil of scarce Pomel fin Pew t during 
the emergency period. I wish to confirm herein 
the understanding of the Department of State 
with respect to these conversations. 

All aspects of the problems of supply were care- 
fully discussed during the Fourth Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
American States held in Washington last March 
and April. Resolutions XIV and XVI have par- 
ticular reference to this problem. Resolution 
XVI contains the introductory General State- 
ment set forth below and in paragraphs 1 and 4 
contains certain basic understandings as quoted: 


General Statement 


That in order to meet the emergency situation and the 
subsequent period of adjustment, the American States 
shall do all in their power to provide one another with the 
products and services necessary to sustain the common 
defense effort, and declare that the maintaining of essen- 
tial civilian activities and public services and the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries are considered 
as an essential element in the total concept of defense 
of the American Hemisphere, without disregarding the 
fact that the strengthening of their defense is the principal 
duty of the American States in the present emergency. 


Specific Principles 


Whenever the emergency situation makes it imperative 
to apply the system of allocations and priorities, the 
American States will observe the following principles: 

1. The essential needs for the functioning of civilian 
economic activities should be met. 


[Defense and Security Controls] 


During the emergency and the period of adjustment 
following it, the principle of relative equality of sacrifice 
shall apply in the reduction or limitation of civilian needs, 
and an endeavor shall be made not to impair the living 
standards of the low-income population groups. . 


The United States hereby specifically reaffirms 
to Brazil its intention in its relations with Brazil 
to effectuate faithfully the spirit and letter of 
the reference resolutions adopted by the Foreign 
Ministers. 

It is my understanding that during your visit 





1 BuLLetTin of Apr. 9 and 16, 1951, pp. 566 and 611. 
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to Washington you have had occasion to review 
with the appropriate officials of the Department 
of State the progress which has been made in ef- 
fectuating the terms of these resolutions in regard 
to specific commodities for which the United 
States has been the traditional supplier for Brazil. 
Iam happy to learn that you have expressed satis- 
faction over the manner in which Brazil’s require- 
ments have been and are being met. I am happy 
to reiterate that it is the intention of the United 
States to continue to take into account the needs 
of Brazil of those raw materials and manufactured 
products for which Brazil looks to this country, 
within the terms of Resolution XVI which are 
uoted above. Naturally the ability of the United 
States to meet the requirements of Brazil or any 
other friendly country is subject to the limitations 
imposed by the present emergency which, as you 
know, also affect the ability of our own produc- 
tive facilities to meet the requirements of our own 
citizens. In the event that the present emergency 
situation should become more serious and the re- 
armament program should have to be intensified, 
the availability of certain materials for civilian 
consumption within this country or for export 
might be further restricted. However, in any such 
event, the United States would continue to take 
into account the requirements of Brazil’s economy 
within the spirit of the resolutions of the Foreign 
Ministers Conference and would afford Brazil 
ample opportunity for consultation. 

The United States believes that it is important 
that there be at all times complete and continuous 
consultation as to these matters. The necessity 
for consultation was explored in detail between 
His Excellency Joao Neves da Fontoura and his 
advisers and representatives of this Government 
during the Foreign Ministers Conference in 
Washington. It was then decided between our 
two governments to establish at Rio de Janeiro a 
Joint Group on Emergency Supply Problems, the 
functions of which are: 


a) to ascertain and submit recommendations on essen- 
tial needs of the Brazilian economy for scarce prod- 
ucts to be imported from the United States; 

b) to consult on measures for facilitating the export 
to the United States of Brazilian products needed 
in the economy of the United States; 

c) to act as an instrumentality for continuous con- 
sultation within the meaning of Resolution XVI 
of the Fourth Consultative Meeting; 

d) to make recommendations for improving the op- 
eration of the systems of export control and priori- 
ties adopted by the two countries. 


I am happy to note that in your discussions in 
Washington you have expressed satisfaction over 
the work of this Joint Group. It should be the 
intention of our two governments to obtain the 
maximum usefulness of this group, and it is the 
firm intention of our Government to support the 
work of this group to the fullest possible extent. 
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Letter of Credence 


Panama 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Panama, 
Don Roberto M. Heurtematte, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on October 2, 1951. For 
the text of the translation of the Ambassador’s 
remarks and for the text of the President’s reply, 
= _ of State press release 886 of Octo- 

er 2. 


Transcript of Discussion on 
China Policy Made Public 


[Released to the press October 11} 


At the request of the Senate Internal Security 
Committee and the subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee considering the 
nomination of Ambassador Philip C. Jessup to be 
a U.S. delegate to the forthcoming U.N. General 
Assembly, the Department of State on October 
9 released to that Committee and subcommittee 
the transcript of the round-table discussion held in 
the State Department on October 6, 7, and 8, 1949, 
on American policy toward China. In view of the 
public discussion that has taken place concerning 
this meeting and the requests for its release, the 
transcript is being made public. 

In the summer of 1949, Secretary Acheson in- 
vited Everett Case, president of Colgate Univer- 
sity, and Raymond Fosdick, former president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, to work with Am- 
bassador Philip C. Jessup in a study of problems 
confronting the United States throughout Asia. 

On August 18 Ambassador Jessup wrote a letter 
to a considerable number of individuals who had 
either had extensive personal experience in the 
Far East or who had made a special study of the 
area. He invited a written summary of their views 
on the objectives of U.S. policy. The list was 
drawn up in order to elicit as many different points 
of view as possible. The list included among 
others former Ambassador William Bullitt, for- 
mer Under Secretary William R. Castle, former 
Ambassador Stanley Hornbeck, former Under Sec- 
retary, Joseph E. Grew, Admiral Harry E. Yar- 
nell, and former President Isaiah Bowman of 
Johns Hopkins University. In addition, it was 
decided to bring together a similar group of people 
for an informal conference. 

In order to make the views expressed at this 
meeting available to Department officers con- 
cerned but unable to attend, a stenographic record 
was made. A compilation of the principal sec- 
tions of the discussion was distributed to interested 
oflicers of the Department. 
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The Department’s verbatim transcript of Gov- 
ernor Stassen’s statements at the conference was 
sent to him following the meetings, and his prin- 
cipal statement in the report contains his editorial 
changes. Colonel McCann’s statements have also 
been edited. The rest of the transcript is unedited. 

The participants were informed at the outset of 
the meeting that there would be no effort to arrive 
at a consensus of views. They were also told that 
the transcript would not be made available to 
anyone outside the Department, so that there could 
be the freest possible exchange of ideas without 
the necessity of careful consideration of phrase- 
ology. 

In view of the requests from the Senate subcom- 
mittees, the Department has recently inquired of 
the participants concerning their willingness to 
have the full transcript released to the public. 
All agreed to the release of the transcript. 

In recent hearings before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security, Mr. Stassen has 
declared that: 


(a) There was a prevailing group at the con- 
ference and that there were two leaders in this 
group, Owen Lattimore and Lawrence Rosinger. 

(b) This group recommended 10 points for 
American policy in China and in Asia. 

(c) There was a “prevailing agreement” on the 
10 points. 


A careful scrutiny of the transcript discloses 
that Mr. Stassen’s statements are factually in- 
correct. The transcript fails to reveal a “pre- 
vailing group” led by Mr. Lattimore and Mr. 
Rosinger—or anyone else. The reading fails to 
disclose a 10-point policy recommendation upon 
which there was a “prevailing agreement.” 

One of the topics of discussion at the round table 
was the question of recognition or nonrecognition 
of Communist China. The transcript indicates 
that a majority of the round-table participants 
inclined toward eventual recognition—with due 
attention given to the question of timing—or be- 
lieved that eventually recognition was inevitable 
in view of the probability that the Communists 
would gain complete control of Chinese territory. 
At no point, however, did the discussions take 
the shape of anything resembling a policy recom- 
mendation. Such was not the purpose of the 
round table, and nothing of that character resulted. 

The record of the U.S. Government in its re- 
fusal to accord recognition to the Communist 
regime in Peiping from before the round-table 
conference to date is thoroughly documented from 
official records. “These records have been made 
available to the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. These show conclusively that the De- 
partment of State has never advocated the recog- 
nition of Communist China. Therefore it is 
beyond challenge that any statements made by 
Mr. Stassen to the effect that a recognition policy 
favored by a majority of persons at the round- 
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table conference was either favored or followed 
by the Department of State are not correct. 

It is apparent from the transcript that the dis- 
cussion was arranged for the purpose, first, of 
obtaining a full expression of varying points of 
view and, secondly, of having those various points 
of view subjected to the scrutiny and comment of 
persons holding other views. It is apparent from 
the transcript that those who took part in the dis- 
cussion were made fully aware of the fact that the 
group was not being asked to make any recom- 
mendations as a group nor even to attempt to ar- 
rive at a consensus. The purpose of the meeting 
was to give to those in the Department who were 
charged with the responsibility of recommending 
policy the assurance that they were being given 
the benefit of a full and free discussion of a given 
situation by an informed group of citizens who 
had no official responsibility. 


Secretary Acheson Comments 
on Mr. Stassen’s Testimony 


[Released to the press October 10] 


In answer to questions concerning testimony of 
Harold Stassen, before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Internal Security, with respect to a 
White House meeting in 1949, Secretary Acheson 
at his news conference on October 10 made the 
following statement: 


On January 14, 1949, the President directed that 
the military supplies under the China Aid Act 
should be delivered insofar as possible in accord- 
ance with the advice of our military authorities in 
China. At the time this decision was made the 
military situation in China was deteriorating. It 
was therefore essential that the advice of the U.S. 
military authorities on the ground govern the ship- 
ment of supplies, in order to prevent such supplies 
from being delivered into Communist hands. 

Accordingly, the advice of Maj. Gen. David G. 
Barr, the senior U.S. military representative in 
China, was requested. On January 26, 1949, Gen- 
eral Barr recommended that pending clarification 
of the situation in China no military aid supplies 
be oe aS He pointed out that there was not 
only the danger of these munitions’ falling into 
the hands of Chinese Communists but also the dan- 
ger that they might be sold and used in countries 
engaged in internal dissent adjacent to or south 
of China. On February 2, 1949, the Secretary of 
Defense, James Forrestal, presented the problem 
posed by General Barr’s report to the top military 
and civilian advisers of the President. 

On February 3 it was agreed that the President 
should advise congressional leaders that it seemed 
wise, pending clarification of the situation, to sus- 
pend shipments except for selected materials which 
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could be used effectively in view of the existing 
military situation. It was also agreed that he 
should point out to them the danger that ship- 
ments might well fall into the hands of the Chinese 
Communists or other interests inimical to the 
United States. 

I concurred in these recommendations. 

On February 5, 1949, the President, acting on 
the above recommendations, called a meeting at 
the White House, attended by the Vice President, 
the Secretary of State, Senators Connally and 
Vandenberg, and Congressmen Bloom and Eaton, 
to discuss this matter. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the congressional advisers present that no 
action should be taken which would in effect place 
an embargo or stoppage on continued shipments 
to China. 

On February 8, 1949, the President directed 
that, in order not to discourage continued Chinese 
resistance to Communist aggression, shipments of 
military aid should not be suspended or termi- 
nated but directed that a close check be kept on 
the situation. 

These are the facts relative to the situation. It 
is clear that no proposal was put forward as a 
“dramatic peace move” but that the question at 
the time had to do with whether deliveries of mili- 
tary supplies in the military situation of early 
1949 would have any beneficial effect or might re- 
sult in such equipment falling into Communist 
hands. It is also clear that Mr. Jessup, who was a 
member of the U.S. Mission to the United Nations 
at the time, was not involved in any way in this 
matter. 


Ambassador Jessup Refutes 
Mr. Stassen’s Charges 


Following are texts of letters sent by Ambassa- 
dor at Large Philip C. Jessup to Senator John J. 
Sparkman, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Internal Security. 

The first of these letters, dated October 10 and 
released to the press on the same date, refers to 
an assertion by Harold E. Stassen that Ambas- 
sador Jessup in 1947 was opposed to the Truman 
Doctrine of aid to Greece and Turkey; the second 
letter, dated October 11 and released to the press 
on the same date, substantiates Mr. Jessup’s denial 
that he was present at a White House conference 
on China oie held on February 5, 1949, as al- 
leged by Mr. Stassen before the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security. 


LETTER OF OCTOBER 10 


Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: 

My attention has been drawn to a communica- 
tion to you from Harold Stassen in which he 
refers to some lectures which I delivered at the 
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Claremont College in 1947. Mr. Stassen asserts 
that in one of these lectures I opposed the Tru- 
man Doctrine of aid to Greece and Turkey. 

This is a completely erroneous assertion. I did 
at the time take exception to the form in which 
the President enunciated the doctrine but not to 
the principle of aid to Greece and Turkey. The 
lecture to which Mr. Stassen refers was published 
by Claremont College in 1947 in a book entitled 
The International Problem of Governing Man- 
kind which I understand is available to your Com- 
mittee. If this is not the case, I shall be glad to 
procure a copy and send it to you. 

The quotation in Mr. Stassen’s telegram is a 
composite of two different passages in the lecture 
separated by ten pages of discussion. The first 
part appears on page 40 and the second part on 
page 51. The title of this lecture is “International 
Guaranty of Democratic Government” and its 
general thesis is that there are great potentialities 
in and through the United Nations for handling 
international problems arising from civil strife. 
The exception that I took to the President’s state- 
ment on March 12, 1947, enunciating the Truman 
Doctrine was due to my belief that his statement 
had not sufficiently taken account of the role of the 
United Nations in this matter. The Government 
of the United States, itself, took account of this 
factor, to which many people called attention at 
the time, through a statement made by Ambassa- 
dor Austin in the Security Council on March 28, 
1947. To the same end the Congress adopted at 
the suggestion of the late Senator Vandenberg 
a provision in Public Law 75 approved May 22, 
1947, authorizing aid to Greece. The preamble of 
the law contains several clauses stating that the 
United States aid is in support of the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations. Section 5 of 
the Act provides that the United States aid shall 
be withdrawn inter alia “If the Security Council 
finds (with respect to which finding the United 
States waives the exercise of any veto) or the 
General Assembly finds that action taken or as- 
sistance furnished by the United Nations makes 
the continuance of such assistance unnecessary or 
undesirable.” 

In my lecture I referred to Ambassador Austin’s 
statement in the Security Council but stated my 
view that clarification of our full support of 
United Nations procedures should have been given 
in advance. The course which at the time I advo- 
cated is the course which the United States Gov- 
ernment has actually followed in regard to Greece 
and Turkey, namely, that of extending aid in full 
agreement and in cooperation with the activities of 
the United Nations, although it was not found 
appropriate to utilize all of the measure I sug- 
gested. This policy of the United States has been 
successful. 

I emphasized the proved validity of this policy 
in an address which I delivered in Washington on 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 23, 1947, p. 534. 
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September 26, 1951? (of which I attach a copy), in 
which I made the following statement: 


Briefly, what we can and what we must do in the face 
of the Soviet threat is to proceed resolutely upon our 
present course. In cooperation with our friends we must 
continue to develop strength-in-being which will offset 
that of the Soviet Government and its satellites. The 
Soviets are realists. They recognize facts and respect 
strength. 

To develop strength which is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of peace has been the unwavering policy of this 
Government ever since the Soviet Government revived 
its predatory purposes following World War II. It is the 
policy which underlay the Truman Doctrine—the Presi- 
dent’s resolute aid to Greece and Turkey announced in 
1947. It is the policy which inspired the Marshall Plan, 
launched by General Marshall in 1948, for aid to the 
devastated nations of Europe—the plan which has ma- 
tured into Eca, Point 4, and the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. It is the policy which met Soviet force in Berlin 
with the great airlift in 1948. 

This policy produced the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949. 
It is the policy which underlies Secretary Acheson’s pro- 
gram of “situations of strength”—the program charted in 
his Berkeley speech of March 16, 1950.* It is the same 
policy which enabled us to act swiftly and decisively, in 
cooperation with the vast majority of our fellow mem- 
bers of the United Nations, in defense of Korea when it 
was wantonly attacked on June 25, 1950. 


Later in the speech I referred to the success of 
the Truman Doctrine in enabling Greece to throw 
off the Communist-supported guerrilla attack. 

I should like to conclude by repeating that an 
examination of the entire Claremont lecture will 
reveal that Mr. Stassen is completely wrong in 
intimating that I opposed aid to Greece and Tur- 
key and in his further insinuation that in 1947 I 
was expressing an isolationist view. Quite the con- 
trary, the whole lecture is devoted to expounding 
my conviction that the international approach 
through the United Nations is the proper course 
for the United States to follow. This actually is 
the policy of the United States Government. 

Since Mr. Stassen’s telegram was made public, 
I am also making this letter public. 


LETTER OF OCTOBER 11 


Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN : 

Mr. Harold Stassen testified before your sub- 
committee on the basis of his recollection of a con- 
versation with the late Senator Vandenberg that 
I had attended a meeting in the White House on 
February 5, 1949. The fact that Mr. Stassen’s 
statement was not correct has already been estab- 
lished by the official records of the United States 
Mission to the United Nations which show that 
I was in New York on February 5, 1949, and there- 
fore could not have attended a meeting in Wash- 
ington at the same time. I enclose a copy of a 
telegram from Ambassador Austin citing the 


* Ibid., Oct. 8, 1951, p. 573. 
* Ibid., Mar. 27, 1950, p. 473. 
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record. Since the question of my attendance at 
this meeting at the White House has attracted 
public attention I think you would wish me to 
supply you for the use of the subcommittee further 
information regarding my activity on that day and 
during that period. 

The fact is that at 11:00 in the morning of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1949, when the meeting took place in the 
White House, I was calling on General Eisen- 
hower, as President of Columbia University, to 
discuss with him the extension of my leave of 
absence from the University in order to enable me 
to continue in government service. 

The background of this visit is as follows: 

On January 10, 1949, I went to the White House 
with Mr. Lovett, who was then Acting Secretary 
of State. I had come down from New York at 
Mr. Lovett’s request. We went in to see the Presi- 
dent at 12:30 and discussed with him a question 
concerning an appointment to a United Nations 
commission dealing with an aspect of the Pales- 
tine case with which the United States Mission to 
the United Nations was concerned; I was then 
attached to the Mission and had been dealing with 
the Palestine question. 

The President also discussed with me the ques- 
tion whether I would take on another assignment 
with the Government. I had written him on De- 
cember 15, 1948, submitting my resignation, since, 
as I explained, I had been serving at the United 
States Mission to the United Nations during a 
year’s leave of absence from Columbia University, 
which would expire in February, 1949. I told 
the President on January 10 that I still felt that 
I should return to my university work. The 
President said that he would like me to stay in the 
government service and asked me to think the 
matter over. 

Mr. Lovett remained with the President after 
I left, there being a Cabinet luncheon at the White 
House on that day. 

According to the travel vouchers on file, I came 
back to Washington from New York on January 
30 and my own records as well as those of the Sec- 
retary of State show that on the following day 
I saw Secretary of State Acheson who had taken 
office on January 21. The Secretary told me that 
the President and he wished me to stay on in gov- 
ernment service as Ambassador at Large and 
after some discussion I told him that I would try 
to have my leave of absence from Columbia ex- 
tended in order to take on this work. On Febru- 
ary 4 I sent to the President and to Secretary 
Acheson the enclosed letters. It appears from the 
corrections on the carbons in my file that the let- 
ters were dictated on February 1 but mailed on 
February 4. This accounts for the fact that in 
my letter to the Secretary I referred to “our con- 
versation yesterday” with obvious reference to our 
talk on the 31st of January. I returned to New 
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York on the night of January 31 and was in New 
York the rest of that week. 

As already established by the official records of 
the United States Mission, I left the office of the 
Mission at 2 Park Avenue, New York City, at 
10:30 on the morning of February 5 and went to 
Columbia University where I saw President Eisen- 
hower about extending my leave of absence. 
Under date of February 9 I sent to General Eisen- 
hower a formal request for such further leave 
which I had first dictated on February 1 but pre- 
sumably had not wished to send until I had talked 
with him. On February 10, 1949 it was announced 
that the President had appointed me Ambassador 
at Large.* On February 12, General Eisenhower 
wrote me that the University had granted my ex- 
tended leave. Copies of that letter and of my 
letter of February 9 are attached. On March 1, 
1949, the Senate confirmed my appointment as 
Ambassador at Large.® 

It is further pertinent for me to state that dur- 
ing January and February 1949, I was not con- 
cerned with the questions of the China policy of 
the United States and did not participate in any 
of the discussions leading up to the White House 
conference of February 5. During this period I 
did represent the United States at meetings of the 
United Nations Security Council dealing with the 
Indonesian question and, at one session, with the 
Kashmir case. As appears from the facts which I 
have set forth above, up until January 31, 1949, I 
was planning to retire from government service 
and return to my duties at Columbia University. 
It was not until the end of June 1949, that my 
assignments in the Department of State began to 
include questions of general Far Eastern Policy. 
For the convenience of the Committee I enclose 
herewith a list of my principal official assignments 
from January 5, 1948, to the present. 


Enclosure 1 


To: Secretary of State 
No.: UNMIS 68, October 9, 1951 5: 50 p. m. 


For: Paul Meyer, UNA, and Adrian Fisher, L 
Re: Ambassador Jessup’s Whereabouts Feb. 5, 1949 


In reply to Department query by phone today, offi- 
cial records of U.S. Mission to U.N. show that Ambas- 
sador Jessup was conveyed in one of our vehicles from our 
office at 2 Park Avenue to Columbia University between 
10:30 and 11:00 a. m. on February 5, 1949, and subse- 
quently from Columbia University to his temporary resi- 
dence at 407 East 44 Street, arriving at the latter at 1:00 
p. m. Five minutes later he was driven in the mission 
car to his office at 2 Park Avenue. Our records show he 
was the sole passenger on that trip. 

In addition, our official mission records show that 
Ambassador and Mrs. Jessup were among the guests at 
an official dinner given by Mrs. Austin and myself that 
evening at the Waldorf-Astoria in honor of the departure 
from this country of the French Ambassador to the U.N., 
M. Parodi. 

AUSTIN 


* Tbid., Feb. 13, 1949, p. 185. 
* Tbid., Mar. 13, 1949, p. 332. 
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Enclosure 2 
Fepruary 4, 1949 


Dear DEAN: 

As I told you in our conversation yesterday, I appreciate 
very deeply your wanting me to take on the new job. 
Certainly one of the aspects of it which makes it particu- 
larly attractive is the fact that it is you who will be Secre- 
tary. If I can be helpful to you in carrying on your 
terrific job that will be something worth while. I do feel 
deeply, however, as I told you, that I have a sincere con- 
viction that I should take on this work on a temporary 
basis, not only because I am convinced a career of re- 
search and writing is the one to which I ought to return, 
but because I think from the Department’s point of view 
this set-up ought to be considered an experimental one. 

Since the President talked with me about the matter, I 
have felt that I ought to write to him also. I enclose a 
copy of the letter which I am sending him. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PHILIP C. JESSUP 


Enclosure 3 
Fesruary 4, 1949 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I have learned from Dean Acheson that, in accord 
with what you told me personally, you do not wish to 
accept my resignation from Government service at this 
time. I must of course accept your decision and I deeply 
appreciate this indication of your confidence in me. At 
the same time, I am sure you will not mind my saying 
that I have not changed my own conviction that I can, 
in the long run, render greater service in my university 
work. 

1 understand the needs of the moment and the difficulty 
of finding new personnel at short notice. I do not believe 
that it is impossible to find a number of other persons 
who can, in the ensuing years, share and take over various 
of the tasks which need to be performed in the conduct 
of our international relations. I therefore ask you to 
allow me to take on a new assignment on a temporary 
basis and to defer the acceptance of my resignation 
from Government service only until the time marked by 
the end of the fourth session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations which will meet in September of 
this year and which presumably will end in December 
1949. During the interval I am sure you and the Secre- 
tary of State will have ample opportunity to select some- 
one to continue with this work. 

I should also like to say that, despite my basic convic- 
tion that I should return to Columbia University, in ac- 
cepting a further temporary governmental assignment I 
do with a feeling of great satisfaction that any work 
which I now undertake in connection with our interna- 
tional relations is to be done under your leadership and 
that of Dean Acheson. The general program laid down 
in your inaugural address and the philosophy underlying 
it seem to me to give great promise of accomplishments 
of vast historical significance in terms of a foreign policy 
based upon the United Nations and the strengthening 
of that organization. 

Respectfully yours, 
Puiu C. JESSUP 

[Enclosure 4, not here printed, is a letter dated Febru- 
ary 9, 1949, from Ambassador Jessup to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, president of Columbia University, requesting an 
additional year’s leave of absence. The reply (enclosure 
5), dated February 12, states: 

“The university feels justly proud of the high honor con- 
ferred upon you by President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson. We regret you will not be back with us as we 
so confidently expected, but our traditions of public service 
are such that we grant you, without hesitation, the leave 
of absence for the additional year you request to permit 
you to fill the important post of Ambassador at Large.” 


Enclosure 6, not here printed, is a list of Ambassador 
Jessup’s principal assignments since January 5, 1948.] 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Conference on World Land Tenure Problems 


On October 8 the Conference on World Land 
Tenure Problems was convened at Madison, Wis.; 
the Conference, sponsored by the University of 
Wisconsin and attended by representatives of 50 
countries, will continue until November 17. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


I would like to express our interest in and sup- 
port of a significant event which opened yes- 
terday at the University of Wisconsin. 

The University of Wisconsin is convening in 
Madison, a Conference on World Land Tenure 
Problems. For 6 weeks, men and women from 
50 countries are going to be studying at this Con- 
ference what can be done about problems havin 
to do with land use and landownership—includ- 
ing such questions as how to improve agricultural 
marketing techniques, how to get better farm- 
credit systems, and what can be done about out- 
moded land-tenure systems. Following the Con- 
ference, a group of younger representatives of 
about 25 of these countries will study the same 
subjects in more detail for a year. 

We think this is worth widespread attention 
because this project is a first-rate example of 
people-to-people diplomacy which grows right out 
of our own American experience. 

These are matters which directly affect the lives 
of three quarters of the world’s population. For 
millions of people in the world, there is no more 
urgent problem than the impoverishment result- 
ing from primitive methods of cultivation of the 
land under antiquated systems of landownership. 

Soviet propagandists have dangled promises of 
great changes to these impoverished and hungry 
people, and to many, in such a state, it may have 
seemed that any change must be an improvement. 


*Made on Oct. 9 and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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But the peasants of Eastern Europe, like the pea- 
sants of Russia, have learned that Soviet “col- 
lectivization,” or land reform imposed from the 
top, brings worse oppression than before. 

Instead of this false lure to desperate people, 
we believe that an exchange of experiences among 
the free democracies can offer real guidance and 
help. In our own country, almost from the very 
beginning of our national existence, we have re- 
— our family-sized farms, our homestead 
aws, our laws relating to farm credit, as being of 
fundamental importance to the prosperity and sta- 
bility of the entire nation. Our democracy has its 
roots in a sound land policy. 

We have sought to demonstrate this conviction 
on our part in the Occupation of Japan, where 
under General MacArthur’s leadership, a land 
policy was instituted under which about 85 per- 
cent of the farmers are now full owners of the land 
they cultivate, in contrast to some 30 percent 6 
years ago. 

This practical example, coupled with the im- 

rovements in techniques of farming which are 

eing demonstrated in many parts of the world 
under the Point Four Program, can help millions 
of people to understand that freedom and progress 
move forward hand-in-hand. 

We wish to congratulate the University of Wis- 
consin on sponsoring an international conference 
of such significance. It is a genuinely constructive 
fulfillment of the spirit of the resolutions on land 
reform which have been adopted within the past 
year by the U.N. General Assembly and more 
recently by the Economic and Social Council. 
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WORLD FARMING POPULATION AROUSED 
BY KNOWLEDGE OF GREENER PASTURES 


by Willard L. Thorp 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


In all probability, there have never before been 
so many dissatisfied people in the world. This is 
not because there is more starvation, more pain, or 
more misery than at other times. The facts are 
quite to the contrary. The rising discontent is 
rather because of knowledge—the increased 
knowledge of how other people live. When people 
lived in isolated communities, completely ignorant 
of the world beyond the horizon, they had only 
local standards of comparison. But today, they 
have information, and misinformation, about the 
delights of distant green pastures. This becomes 
the basis of resentment against their lives and 
their surroundings. The resulting discontent is 
responsible for much of today’s political instabil- 
ity and economic unrest. 

The answer lies in large part in further in- 
creasing the flow of knowledge. If greater 
knowledge has contributed to the creation of dis- 
content, it can also be an instrument for dealing 
with it. The discontent also creates an oppor- 
tunity. Periods of complacency are never periods 
of progress. Given a desire for improvement, 
streams of knowledge can flow back to these people 
in many countries, and they can benefit from the 
experience of others who have made greater 
progress. 

In this general context, no one can possib] 
overstate the importance of the problems whidk 
7 have come to Madison to consider, those re- 
ating to land, and the people on the land. You 
will be talking about two-thirds of the world’s 
population. There are many countries where 
more than three-fourths of the people are on the 
land. In no country can their problems and atti- 
tudes be disregarded. This Conference, and each 
of you individually, can contribute greatly to the 
development and flow of knowledge so essential 
to the process of economic and social betterment. 


Problems of the Tenant Farmer 


There are tremendous differences in the lives 
and productivity of the people on the land, 
throughout the world. Let me describe the kind 
of situation which presents the greatest problems. 
Let us consider a farmer who has to support his 
family of six on the produce of less than 2 acres. 
He does not own the land. He rents it from an 
absentee landlord who takes two-thirds of the 
crop for rent. He has no security of tenure. He 
doesn’t know how long he can work on this farm. 
Another tenant may come along next year and 
offer even higher rent. This farmer has had to 


? Excerpts from an address made before the Conference 
on World Land Tenure Problems on Oct. 9 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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borrow money from a professional money lender. 
He pays 40 percent interest and his debt is bigger 
now than it was a year ago. He has friends who 
pay 60 percent interest—one who borrows at 80 
percent. 

This farmer of ours is tired and discouraged. 
He has to farm on worn-out soil with the most 
primitive tools. He can never allow any land to 
be fallow, and he has never even heard of com- 
mercial fertilizer. He uses seed saved from his 
own crop of the year before. His 2 acres are di- 
vided into 3 plots, all widely scattered. It takes 
him almost 2 hours to go from his home to the 
nearest plot. That part of his crop which he sells 
he takes to market on the back of a donkey. And 
when he gets it to market, he must take whatever 
price is offered—he has no method of storage. 

Last year he had nothing to market. He gave 
all his surplus to the money lender in partial pay- 
ment of his interest charges. I need not describe 
his standard of living—it can hardly be called 
subsistence. 

The problem of this farmer is not that he does 
not work hard enough, although his energies may 
be sapped by bad health conditions and malnu- 
trition. Asa matter of fact, he works from dawn 
to dark. His difficulty is that he is enmeshed in 
an archaic economic and social system. He is the 
victim of a state of technological ignorance and 
of the absence of the help which might be pro- 
vided by capital, equipment, marketing organiza- 
tion, and the like. 

Some have suggested that the best solution for 
a country where such conditions prevail is to dis- 
regard the situation of farmers like this and place 
emphasis upon industrial development. I do not 
wish to decry the importance of industrial devel- 
opment, but it is a tragic conclusion to insist that 
it is the exclusive path to economic betterment. 
Surely the improvement of agriculture must be a 
prime objective of economic development. 


‘*Land Reform’”’ Sometimes Synonymous 
With Collectivization 


A general program to alleviate land problems 
is frequently—though not always—referred to as 
land reform. This assembly is called the Con- 
ference on World Land Tenure Problems. The 
U.N. General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council have used the label “land reform” 
in their resolutions on the subject. I do not wish 
to quibble over words, but sometimes labels are 
misleading, and I wish to sound a note of caution. 
In some parts of the world, the term “land re- 
form” has been widely used as a cover for the 
ruthless confiscation of the land by the State and 
the liquidation of private holdings and often of 
private holders as well. The propaganda appeal 
of the label is strong, but such a process is not land 
reform in any sense. It begins with the promise of 
land to the farmer. Very quickly it becomes 
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merely the transfer of ownership from private 
owners to the State. There is no improvement in 
the status of the worker on the land. Instead, in 
many instances, harsh production quotas and de- 
livery deadlines make the farmer’s condition worse 
—often desperate. A story in the New York 
Times a few days ago (September 26, 1951) con- 
firms this fact. It tells of desperate Soviet 
farmers who have resorted to stealing from the 
collective farms. As a result, new regulations 
have had to be established requiring that the books 
and accounts of collective farms be audited 6 times 
a year by Communist Party and Government 
officials. 

This is not land reform. Nothing can be called 
land reform which does not have as its basic and 
primary concern the improved welfare of the man 
who works the land. The economic and social 
institutions surrounding his life on the farm must 
be improved to bring him a higher standard of 
living and increased psychological satisfactions. _ 

There are many who think of land reform pri- 
marily as redistribution of the land—as the break- 
ing up of large landholdings into small ones. This 
may be a part of a land-reform program, but cer- 
tainly only one part—and not the most important 
one at that. In fact, there are certain crop and 
land conditions where large-scale enterprises may 
be the most efficient, although there still may be 
opportunities for economic and social improve- 
ment. 

The U. N. Economic and Social Council at its 
recent meeting in Geneva adopted a resolution 
which indicates quite clearly the broad range of 
objectives that must be sought in a genuine land- 
reform program.’ This resolution, which was in- 
troduced and strongly supported by the United 
States, covers efficient size of farm units, security 
of tenure on the land, the right to ownership of 
land by the man who works it, clear titles to land 
and water, adequate credit at reasonable rates, 
more efficient marketing methods, and equitable 
taxes on land and its produce. The resolution also 
suggests the development of farm cooperatives 
for cultivation, marketing, and processing agri- 
cultural products. 

These recommendations relate directly to agri- 
cultural matters. But there are other problems 
which do not arise from defects in the agrarian 
structure itself. These too must be remedied if 
the strictly agricultural programs are to succeed. 
The Economie and Social Council recognized this 
important fact in its resolution. It recommended 
diversification of economies so that agriculture 
might be better integrated into general economic 
development. It recommended the establishment 
of small-scale and cottage industries. It urged 
nations to develop literacy programs, to engage in 
research, and to extend education through exten- 
sion services. It might well also have noted the 
relevance of public-health programs. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 473. 
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These many elements in a genuine land-reform 
program must, of course, be spelled out in much 
greater detail. They will vary in their form and 
applicability from country to country. However, 
in one respect they will be similar everywhere— 
they often will require political action. In a 
number of countries there are many competent 
persons who understand the economics of land 
reform. There are many who know the tech- 
niques. But frequently these talents cannot be 

ut to work. The required legislation may be 
acking. Necessary funds are not appropriated. 
Substantial progress often requires political de- 
cisions, and there are often strong-vested interests 
which stand in the way. 

This problem may have to be solved before con- 
siderable economic benefits can be realized. 
Where this is true, a long and careful educational 
program may have to be instituted. Widespread 
public education through discussion may be nec- 
essary. The benefits of an improved land-system 
will have to be made clear at every level—na- 
tional, state, and local; in the cities as well as 
on the farms. 

This is a difficult problem, but one not without 
hope of solution. Each one of us has within our 
own governmental structure the means of solution 
through our own established processes. It re- 
quires work and imagination, but it can be done. 
In fact, it must be done. 

The United States has been actively engaged 
in improving the lot of the farmer on the land— 
land reform, if you will—since the very begin- 
ning of its national existence. 

We recognize, of course, that our land problems 
have been different from those of many other 
countries. In many respects they have been less 
acute. We were most generously endowed with 
fertile soil. We have never experienced severe 
population pressure on the land. We have had 
large areas of public lands to dispose of, but, 
nevertheless, we have had land problems to solve. 
In common with others, we will continue to have 
problems. This is not a reason for complaint. 
It is the pattern of any evolving and progressive 
society. 


U.S. Policy: Farmer-Owned, Family-Sized Farms 


For ourselves, we in the United States have 
been firm believers in the farmer-owned, family- 
sized farm. We consider it one of the bulwarks of 
a healthy agriculture and a vigorous democracy. 
For this reason we began very early in our national 
life to make it relatively easy for farmers to pur- 
chase Government-owned lands in parcels of mod- 
erate size. Back as far as 1800, public lands were 
sold at $2anacre. Later we encouraged the family 
farmer by selling 80 acres at $1.25 an acre. And 
this liberal tendency continued through the pas- 
sage of the Homestead Act of 1862. This Act gave, 
without charge, 160 acres to anyone who would 
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reside upon and cultivate the land for 5 years. As 
a matter of fact, we made purchase of these lands 
too easy. Out of this policy arose one of our most 
difficult problems, the careless and wasteful utiliza- 
tion of land. 

It soon became clear to us that ownership and 
proper size of farm unit were not in themselves 
enough for a sound land policy. A happy and 
prosperous farmer and a healthy agriculture 
could be assured only with the addition of agricul- 
tural education none research, adequate financial 
and marketing arrangements, good transportation 
at reasonable rates, a fair tax structure, and so on. 
In 1862 our Congress passed a law giving public 
lands to each State to endow and support a college 
where instruction was to be given in agriculture 
and the mechanical arts. In 1887 another Act 
provided funds for the establishment of agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the various state col- 
leges. Additional programs have provided funds 
for distribution among the state agricultural col- 
leges for short-term winter courses, correspondence 
courses, lectures, and publications dealing with 
land and related problems. 

Agricultural education was augmented by the 
creation of a Federal Commissioner of Agriculture 
to collect and disseminate agricultural information 
among the people of the United States. This 
bureau later became a Government Department 
whose head, the Secretary of Agriculture, is a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 

We have had to pass laws to provide credit for 
the farmer. Some needed money to buy lands; 
others needed funds to tide them over from one 
crop to another. Ordinary commercial banks did 
not meet this need, so, in 1916, we established a 
system of Federal land banks. Later we organized 
the Farm Credit Administration which provides 
a coordinated system for the extension of both 
short- and long-term credit to farmers. This was 
helpful to the established family-farmer, but it 
didn’t solve the problem of the farm tenant or the 
hired farm-worker who wanted to buy a farm. To 
encourage this development, we enacted legislation 
to authorize loans which could be repaid over a 
period of 40 years. Small farmers can get loans 
to enlarge their farms or to build them up with 
livestock and equipment. 

These, then, are some of the things we have done 
to improve the position of the farmer on the land 
in the United States. These, together with others, 
such as encouragement and aid to cooperatives and 
the Interstate Commerce Act, to assure fair and 
nondiscriminatory freight rates, constitute our 
land-reform program. We still have problems, 
especially those involving the tenant farmer, the 
share cropper, the hired farm-worker, and more 
recently, the migratory farm-worker. We are 
still struggling with these problems, but even in 
such difficult fields, substantial progress has been 
made. 
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U.S. Interest in Land Problems of Other Nations 


Our interest in solutions to land problems has 
not only persisted through the years but it has 
extended to the problems of our neighbors in the 
world community. This is indicated, in part, by 
our strong support last fall of the U.N. General 
Assembly Resolution on Land Reform and of our 
active role in promoting the Land Reform Reso- 
lution adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
in Geneva this summer. 

It has been further demonstrated in Japan 
where, under the Allied Occupation, we encour- 
aged the Japanese Government to initiate, and 
assisted it in the execution of, extensive land- 
reform measures. This program, which I under- 
stand will be discussed in detail during the course 
of this Conference. achieved notable changes in a 
centuries-old, uneconomic, and anti-democratic 
land-system. It brought substantial benefits to 
3,000,000 Japanese farmers, 50 percent of the 
total. Only 30 percent of Japanese farmers were 
full owners of the land which they cultivated 
before land reform. Today approximately 85 
percent are full owners of the land they work. 
The percentage of land operated by full tenants 
has been reduced from 46 percent to 12 percent. 
Absentee ownership has almost completely dis- 
appeared. All of this was done in a little more 
than 2 years in a thoroughly orderly and demo- 
cratic way. 

There are other examples of active land-reform 
programs in other countries, most of which you 
will be discussing later in the Conference—India, 
the Philippines, Italy, Turkey, and many others. 
We can all learn much from each other’s experi- 
ence. All of them deserve our closest study and 
friendly encouragement. 

I have spoken about the experience of the 
United States with land problems. I wish to make 
it clear that I am not suggesting that the form and 
structure of American land-institutions and prac- 
tices provide the solution to the problems of other 
countries. Certainly forms and structures suitable 
to the American economy may not be suitable to 
others. Each nation must find solutions to its own 
problems within the framework of its own cul- 
tural and institutional background. U.S. experi- 
ence will be helpful principally as it can be modi- 
fied and adapted to other situations. 

But while we hold no special brief for American 
form and structure, we do feel a sense of pride in 
the motives and methods of land reform as applied 
by the United States and by other nations of the 
free world. We feel this because in both motives 
and methods, there is a critical difference between 
land reform as practiced in the free world and 
what has been improperly called “land reform” in 
the Soviet-dominated world. With respect to mo- 
tives, we seek the economic and social welfare of 
the farmer, rather than the consolidation of the 
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power of the State. With respect to method, we 
have followed an orderly constitutional process 
rather than rely upon the confiscation of property 
and the liquidation of land owners, with all its 
attendant hardship. The results of our motives 
and methods have been just as revolutionary, but 
they have achieved the goal of genuine improve- 
ment in a thoroughly practical and democratic 
way. 


Foundations for Improvement of World-Wide 
Land Systems 


The report on land reform by the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General, published in June of this year, is an 
important new document in this field. It reveals 
land problems of almost frightening proportions. 
It shows the terrific job ahead of us. In another 
sense, however, the report presents a picture of 
promise. It records that a large number of coun- 
tries have recognized the importance of their land 
problems and have set about to solve them. It 
reveals what amounts to a world-wide movement 
to improve the life and output of the farmer on 
the land. 

The important question is: how can this move- 
ment toward land reform be encouraged? Again 
there must be national answers. It is basically the 
job for the people of each nation. They must want 
it. They must see the importance of land prob- 
lems to their own national development. They 
must become aware of the promise which land 
reform holds for their future. They must define 
their own goals and shape their programs in the 
light of their own institutional backgrounds. 
They must set about the task of training their own 
technicians. They must create a political environ- 
ment favorable to the development of an improved 
land-system. 

It is only upon this foundation that the en- 
couragement and assistance of others can be built. 
The United Nations and its agencies can render 
great assistance. The Fao, Unesco, the ILo— 
each within its own field of special competence— 
can help by accumulating technical “know-how” 
and by alien it available to interested nations. 
They should be requested to do so. The United 
Nations and its agencies can and should be urged 
to arrange their meetings to assure the full ex- 
change of land experience among nations. 

Great good and much encouragement can come 
from nongovernmental conferences like this one. 
I can visualize regional conferences of this kind 
being organized in the future—one in Asia, one in 
Latin America, another in Europe, still another 
in the Middle East. Wider participation through- 
out the area, and a sharper focus on the problems 
discussed, would provide mutual assistance of 
immense value. 

The United States has no special responsibility 
for, and no unique competence in, solving land 
problems the world over. Solutions to these prob- 
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lems do not lie in the heads, or hands, or pockets, 
of any one nation. We have, however, encouraged 
and supported the land-reform programs of other 
nations. We will continue that encouragement 
and support. You may be sure that we will con- 
tinue, as we have in the past, to support land 
reforms through international organizations, such 
as the General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

We want to do more than this to encourage 
genuine land reform. In the past, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has provided technical aid in connection 
with problems of economic and social organization, 
as well as the technological problems involved in 
land tenure and related fields. We have provided 
both technical and financial assistance to drain, 
irrigate, and otherwise reclaim, lands not under 
cultivation. We have provided technical and fi- 
nancial aid to industrialization and other worthy 
projects which have also served the purpose of 
providing employment for surplus farm-popula- 
tions. We will continue to do these things. We 
will do whatever else we can apeeuunioidle do to 
encourage and assist programs which show prom- 
ise of bringing lasting benefits to farm people and 
of enhancing the role of agriculture in the na- 
tional economy. 

I have great hopes for this Conference, as I am 
sure each of you have. We do not, of course, ex- 
pect final solutions to the problems or even to 
segments of problems. Land problems arise only 
in part from the land itself. They arise more 
from the relationship of people to the land, the 
dependence of people upon the land, and their 
attitudes toward it. As one goal is reached or 
approached, another goal emerges. The solution 
to one problem sows the seed of still other prob- 
lems. The continuous quest for a better life itself 
creates fresh problems. 

You have undertaken to explore a problem of 
tremendous significance. Undoubtedly it is a ma- 
jor contributor to the unrest so prevalent in the 
world today. The problem is difficult and com- 
plex. The stakes are high. The rewards of a 
successful attack upon the problem are immeas- 
urable. They will come in terms of a happier 
and more humane life, a more efficient economy, a 
more vigorous democracy, and a stable and last- 
ing peace. On behalf of my Government I wel- 
come you to Madison and am happy to extend to 
you our very best wishes for a successful and 
fruitful conference. 





The United States in the United Nations 


A weekly feature, does not appear in this 
issue, but will be resumed in the issue of 
October 29. 
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International Materials Conference 


Nickel and Cobalt Allocation Accepted 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced on October 11 that the governments of the 
countries represented on the Manganese-Nickel- 
Cobalt Committee have accepted the Committee’s 
recommendation that plans of distribution of 
nickel and cobalt for the fourth quarter of 1951 
be put into operation at once. These countries are 
the following: Belgium (representing Benelux), 
Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, India, Norway, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

The plans of allocation have been forwarded to 
all interested governments for immediate imple- 
mentation. 

In both cases the total available production of 
primary metal, oxides, and salts of all participat- 
ing countries has been taken into account for 
distribution; individual allocations represent en- 
titlements for consumption in the fourth quarter, 
out of domestic production or imports. At the 
same time the Committee has calculated the net 
amount that each country shall purchase for im- 
port or sell for export during the quarter. 

In order to ensure that countries normally im- 
porting semimanufactured products will continue 
to receive suflicient supplies of these products for 
essential end uses, the Committee recommended 
that exporting countries maintain their exports in 
accordance with normal patterns of trade and at a 
level commensurate with their allocation. 

In accepting the plans of distribution, govern- 
ments assume the responsibility for seeing that 
their allocations are not exceeded and for taking 
whatever action is necessary to implement the 
plans. 

All countries were urged to adopt measures to 
eliminate nonessential uses of these metals and to 
encourage, where possible, their substitution by 
metals more readily available. In this connection 
it was recommended that countries using pure 
nickel or a high nickel alloy for coinage consider 
the possibility of substituting a down-graded 
alloy or plated material. 

Nonmember governments were given an oppor- 
tunity to supplement the information submitted 
by them by oral representations to the Committee 
concerning their individual requirements. It has 
been provided that all governments would have 
the right to appeal to the Committee within one 
month. 

In arriving at its conclusions the Committee 
considered the estimated production and require- 
ments of nickel and cobalt for the fourth quarter 
of 1951. Its study has shown that, for this period, 
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nickel production is expected to be 31,500 metric 
tons; total stated requirements amount to 56,800, 
indicating a deficit of some 25,300 tons. Produc- 
tion of cobalt is estimated at 2,075 metric tons; 
total stated requirements amount to over 4,000, in- 
dicating a deficit of approximately 2,000 tons. 
The methods of distribution developed and the 
specific allocations recommended for the fourth 
quarter of 1951 were not intended to carry any 
commitment for the future on the part of either 
the Committee or the participating governments. 


U.S. Representative Named 
to Central Group of IMC 


[Released to the press October 8] 


Gabriel J. Ticoulat has been appointed U.S. 
representative on the central group of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference (Imc), Washing- 
ton, D.C., vice Edwin T. Gibson, who recently 
tendered his resignation. 

Mr. Ticoulat, Deputy Administrator for Inter- 
national Problems, Defense Production Adminis- 
tration, was formerly Deputy Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the National Production Authority’s 
Chemical, Rubber, and Forest Products Bureau, 
and, prior to that, was Director of Npa’s Pulp, 
Paper, and Paper Board Division. He is on leave 
from his post as vice president of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, a paper manufacturing com- 
pany at San Francisco, Calif. He is also president 
of two of the corporation’s subsidiary companies. 

By agreement, the United States, on behalf of 
the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, issued invitations in Feb- 
ruary 1951 to 24 countries to participate in one 
or more of six committees on raw materials in 
short supply. A seventh committee was sub- 
sequently formed. The committees are of in- 
definite duration and make recommendations to 
the participating governments (27 at present) 
respecting production and distribution of (1) 
copper-zinc-lead; (2) sulphur; (3) cotton-cotton 
linters; (4) tungsten-molybdenum; (5) man- 
ganese-nickel-cobalt; (6) wool; and (7) pulp- 
paper. 

Although the committees function independ- 
ently, a central group composed of eight of the 
world’s largest producing and consuming coun- 
tries—Australia, Brazil, Canada, France, India, 
Italy, United Kingdom, and the United States— 
and two organizations representing states on a 
regional basis in the Americas and Europe—the 
Organization of American States (Oas) and the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(Orec)—is responsible for the coordination of the 
general action of the Conference as a whole. This 
group, however, does not have the power to direct 
the recommendations of the respective committees. 
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U.S. Views on Report of 
U.N. Collective Measures Committee 


Statement by Harding F. Bancroft 
U.S. Deputy Representative, 
U.N. Collective Measures Committee 


[Released to the press Oct. 7 by the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N.] 


The present phase of the Committee’s work to- 
ward collective peace has now been brought to a 
close. It is pioneering work in a new field—an 
effort to push out frontiers toward the building of 
a framework of collective security for the peace 
of the world. 

The Uniting for Peace resolution gave further 
impetus to the determination of the peoples of the 
United Nations that they should never again be 
subjected to the scourge of war. The report of 
the Committee, and the action which the General 
Assembly takes upon it, will, I hope, continue the 
momentum so that the United Nations can move 
forward realistically toward the goal of collec- 
tive security. 

Certain salient features stand out in the con- 
clusions of the Committee’s report. First, it has 
emphasized the steps which states can take now 
to put themselves in readiness to contribute to 
collective measures undertaken by the United Na- 
tions. A collective-security system requires the 
means to maintain or restore international peace. 
The Committee seeks to develop these means not 
to use them but to the end that they shall never 
be used. But they will be available in case of 
need. In the future a potential aggressor may 
think twice before taking the step that will bring 
upon him and the peoples of his nation the col- 
lective strength of a world community that is not 
only resolute but is also organized and equipped 
to suppress aggression. 

The Uniting for Peace resolution recognizes that 
one of the essential elements of the U.N. collective- 
security system is the existence of forces in being, 
units within national armies which would be so 
organized, trained, and equipped as to be promptly 
available for U.N. action in accordance with their 
constitutional processes. The responses from 
member states to the Assembly’s recommendations 
to maintain such forces are encouraging. They 
show great promise for the future. 

The Committee’s study and analysis also stresses 
the necessity for the prompt availability of other 
forms of assistance and facilities which could be 
contributed by states in support of U.N. collective 
action. It is my Government’s belief that states 
should pay greater attention to this ancillary sup- 
port which they can provide to the United Nations, 
including matériel, transportation, and other sup- 
plies and services, as well as rights of passage and 


* The report will be submitted to the Security Council 
and to the Sixth Session of the General Assembly. 
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related rights which would enable U.N. forces in 
action to travel through and obtain assistance and 
facilities in the territory of a state. 

Secondly, the Committee has done important 
work in establishing guiding principles and formu- 
lating procedures which cannot help but be useful 
to the Security Council or General Assembly, as 
well as to the cooperating states throughout the 
world, if at any time in the future the United 
Nations is called upon to take collective measures, 
Again we must hope that these procedures and 
principles will never have to be applied—but they 
will remain a part of the capital of the United 
Nations available and in readiness for use if 
needed. They are a solid foundation on which the 
further studies of the United Nations can build. 

The Committee considered, in a preliminary 
way, the complicated problem of how regional and 
collective self-defense arrangements fit into the 
universal collective-security system. Committee 
members agreed that collective self-defense and 
regional arrangements constitute an important 
aspect of the universal collective-security system 
of the United Nations; that there should be a 
mutually supporting relationship between the ac- 
tivities of such arrangements and collective meas- 
ures taken by the United Nations; and that such 
arrangements can and should make a valuable con- 
tribution to the U.N. collective-security system. 
In short, we agreed that in addition to their own 
specific contributions, states should seek to obtain 
in and through the international bodies and ar- 
rangements to which they belong the maximum 
support for collective measures undertaken by the 
United Nations. 

The task which the Assembly set the Committee 
is a continuing one that cannot be successfully con- 
cluded in a short year’s work. The report recog- 
nizes that there are many problems which we have 
not reached or whose surface has been only 
scratched. The report shows the need and points 
the way to an endeavor that is serious and worth 
while pursuing. Just as further pneeneny 
steps by national action are required by states, so 
must the United Nations itself continue its work 
toward collective peace. The strengthening of 
the United Nations is a fundamental part of 
the policy of the U.S. Government. The United 
States will continue to work for the development 
of an effective system of collective security under 
the United Nations. 


U.S. Makes Interim Financial 
War Settlement With Korea 


[Released to the press October 10] 


The United States has paid to the Government 
of the Republic of Korea $12,155,714 in settlement 
for W63,051,922,270 Korean currency which has 
been made available by the Republic of Korea to 
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the U.S. Forces and which has been utilized in 
Korea through July 31, 1951, for direct sale to 
U.S. personnel for their personal expenditures, it 
was announced on October 10 by the Departments 
of State, Defense, and Treasury. 

The payment is without prejudice to settlement 
for other amounts of currency made available by 
the Republic of Korea under the terms of the 
financial agreement of July 28, 1950. 

The financial agreement provides that negotia- 
tions for settlement of any claims shall be de- 
ferred to a time or times mutually satisfactory to 
the United States and to the Republic of Korea. 
The payment to the Government of the Republic 
of Korea at this time is intended to assist the 
Korean Government in supplying essential com- 
modities for the war-torn Korean economy, over 
and above the types of relief supplies being 
brought in by the U.N. Command. 


Korean Armistice Negotiations 


The Communist Commanders to the 
U.N. Commander 


[Octoser 7, 1951] 


GENERAL RIDGWAY: 


We have received your letter of 4 October on 5 October.’ 
We have already twice sufficiently explained, in our let- 
ters of 11 September and 8 October, that there is no 
reason for the changing of the Kaesong conference site. 
Moreover in this letter you failed to present any new 
reasons why Kaesong was not suitable as the conference 
site. Therefore, we can see that the demand regarding 
changing the conference site fundamentally cannot be 
formulated. However, in your letter you demanded for 
the third time that the site be moved to another place. 
If this sort of demand is not to continue to delay the 
negotiations, it is just to evade the responsibility of dis- 
posing of the continuous provocation actions in which 
your side violated the Kaesong neutral zone agreement, 
by changing the target. However, as a matter of fact, 
the incidents in which your side violated the Kaesong 
neutral zone agreement are entered in the records of 
history and can by no means be eliminated even though 
the conference site be changed. Moreover, the responsi- 
bility which your side should assume concerning such 
incidents cannot be evaded even if the conference site 
is changed. As everyone knows, the immediate problems 
are: to resume the armistice negotiations immediately, 
to prevent the recurrence of the incidents in which your 
side violated the agreement in the past, and by the dele- 
gates of both sides meeting at the conference table and 
regulating the agreement concerning the security of the 
conference site. Especially, both sides should assume the 
whole responsibility for the agreement. It will not be 
acceptable again for your side, making the excuse that 
you have no responsibility for this zone, to destroy it 
at will and deny it, restricting our side only, as you 
have in the past. 

For this object, and in order to test once again whether 
your side has good faith toward the armistice negotia- 
tions, we will again make an effort. We now propose to 
you as follows: namely, we propose that the scope of 
the neutrality of the conference site be expanded to a 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 15, 1951, p. 634. 
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rectangular zone to include Kaesong and Munsan, that 
the conference site be moved to Panmunjom and that both 
sides assume the responsibility of protecting the confer- 
ence site. At the same time, we propose that the delegates 
of both sides resume the conference immediately at 
Panmunjom, and at the first meeting after the resumption 
of the conference make regulations concerning the ex- 
pansion of the scope of the neutral zone and the principles 
concerning the security of the conference site; that by 
establishing appropriate machinery in which both sides 
participate, concrete and strict regulations be discussed ; 
and that by guaranteeing their enforcements the smooth 
progress of the armistice negotiations be assured. After 
you agree to our proposal our liaison officers will imme- 
diately meet your liaison officers to discuss matters con- 
cerning the resumption of the conference by both 
delegations. 


Kim It Sune 

Supreme Commander, Korean People’s Army 
PENG TEH-HUAI 

Commander, Chinese People’s Volunteers 


The U.N. Commander to the Communist 
Commanders 


[Ocrosper 8, 1951] 


Generals Kim It SuNG and PENG TEH-HUATI: 

Your message of 7 October 1951 has been received. I 
refer you to my previous messages and again categorically 
state that the responsibility for the delay in the negotia- 
tions during the past several weeks is yours. 

In my messages to you of 27 September’ and 4 October, 
I stated the fundamental condition which must exist in 
order to insure equality of movement and control to, from, 
and within the conference site. That condition is, I repeat, 
that the conference site be one situated approximately 
midway between our respective front lines. Only so can 
each side be expected to discharge its share of responsi- 
bility for the security of the approaches to the conference 
site and of the site itself. 

In regard to your proposed expansion of the neutral 
zone, it is my view that all that is necessary is a small 
neutral zone around the new conference site, with Kaesong, 
Munsan, and the roads to Panmunjom from Kaesong and 
Munsan free from attack. In the belief that a site in the 
immediate vicinity of Panmunjom will meet the funda- 
mental condition of equality of movement and control, and 
that you will share my views regarding its neutrality, I 
am instructing my liaison officers to meet with yours at 
10 a. m. on 10 October [8 p. m. Oct. 9, eastern standard 
time] for the purpose of discussing matters concerning 
the resumption of negotiations by your respective 
delegations. 

M. B. Rmeway 
General, United States Army 


The Communist Commanders to the 
U.N. Commander 


[Octroser 9, 1951] 


We received your message of 8 October on 9 October. 

You again try in your message to shift the responsibility 
onto our side for dragging out the armistice negotiations. 
We consider this statement of yours is completely invalid; 
in our previous messages to you we have very clearly 
given the facts and reasons which show that the respon- 
sibility for drawing out the armistice negotiations rests 
entirely with your side, and which your side cannot in 
any way deny. Nor in this message of yours, are you 
able to bring forward any new reasons. Thus it is evident 
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that solid facts cannot be discarded by your arbitrary 
statement and the responsibilities which devolve on your 
side cannot in any way be thrown off. 

In the past your side used the agreements on the neu- 
trality of the armistice conference site merely to restrict 
our side while you deliberately violated it and then denied 
on the pretext that you had any responsibility regarding 
the area. 

We have therefore proposed that the scope of the ar- 
mistice conference neutral zone be extended to a rec- 
tangular area including Kaesong and Munsan with both 
sides taking responsibility for it and that the conference 
site be removed to Panmunjom with both sides equally 
responsible for safeguarding its security. 

Since your message agrees to the Panmunjom area as 
the conference site and expresses your willingness to carry 
out equal and responsible control by both sides, the ques- 
tion of extending the neutral zone between Kaesong and 
Munsan may be reserved for settlement at the conference 
of the delegations of both sides. Therefore, the two dele- 
gations should immediately resume their armistice ne- 
gotiations in Panmunjom and, as we proposed in the 
previous message, at their first meeting draw up the prin- 
ciples for extending the scope of the neutral zone and safe- 
guarding the security of the conference site and the 
setting up of appropriate machinery to solve the various 
concrete questions concerned. 

We have instructed our liaison officers to meet your 
liaison officers at 10 a. m. on Oct. 10 to discuss the matters 
of both sides. 

Kim It Suna, 
Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army 
PENG TEH-HUAI, 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers 


U.N. Commander Expresses Regret Over 
Aircraft Violation 


The following is the text of a statement issued on October 
15 by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway on attacks by U.N. planes 
on the area of the truce talks: 


An investigation of the two air attacks within the area 
of the Kaesong neutral zone in Korea, about 5:30 on 
the afternoon of 12 October, 1951, indicates beyond reason- 
able doubt that both the attacks were made by aircraft 
of the United Nations Command. 

This incident is doubly regrettable, not only because it 
violates standing United Nations Command instructions 
and consequently an agreement to which the United Na- 
tions Command was a party, but even more so because 
it resulted in the death of one 12-year-old boy and the 
wounding of his 2-year-old brother. The conduct of mili- 
tary operations must often result in casualties to innocent 
noncombatants, but I am sincerely saddened in this in- 
stance, since this occurred in a zone considered as a neutral 
area. 

I know that I speak for every member of the United 
Nations Command in expressing sympathy and heartfelt 
grief for the bereaved Korean family for their tragic loss. 

It has heretofore been, and will continue to be, the prime 
objective of the United Nations Command to avoid loss of 
life and destruction of property of the noncombatant popu- 
lation. To this end the United Nations Command will 
continue its efforts to prevent any recurrence of incidents 
which may bring suffering to blameless individuals. 


Communiques Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions under the following United Nations docu- 
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ment numbers: 8/2828, September 6; S/2331, 
September 10; S/2335, September 12; S/2336, 
September 12; S/2340, September 14; S/2349, 
September 17; S/2343, September 13; S/2345, 
September 18; S/2346, September 19; S/2347, 
September 20; 5/2348, September 24; S/2351, 
September 24; S/2353, September 25; S/2354, 
September 27; S/2355, September 27; S/2356, 
September 28. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division (ICAO) 


The Department of State announced on October 
8 that the fifth session of the Aeronautical Maps 
and Charts Division of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (Icao) will convene at 
Montreal, Canada, on October 9. The U.S. dele- 
gation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Commander E. R. McCarthy, United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 


Members 


Loren A. Bloom, Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Service, Department of the Air Force 

Samuel W. Boggs, Office of Special Adviser on Geography, 
Department of State 

R. C. Dailey, Commander, USN, Hydrographic Office, 
Department of the Navy 

B. J. Maguire, Hydrographic Office, Department of the 
Navy 

Paul C. Schauer, Colonel, USAF, Aeronautical Chart and 
Information Service, Department of the Air Force 


The Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division is 
one of 10 technical divisions of the Air Navigation 
Commission, as established by the Icao Council. 
These divisions are responsible for formulating 
for the Commission and for eventual Council ac- 
tion recommendations on standards, procedures, 
and facilities which appear to be necessary or de- 
sirable for the safety, regularity, or efficiency of 
international air navigation. In practice, the di- 
visions function as technical or specialized con- 
ferences open to delegations from all Icao con- 
tracting states, 57 at present. The fourth session 
of the Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division was 
held at Brussels, Belgium, March 8—April 5, 1948. 

The principal work of the forthcoming session 
will be to (a) prepare amendments to annex 4, 
Icao Standards and Recommended Practices 
(aeronautical charts) ; (b) prepare specifications 
for several types of charts, such as instrument 
approach and landing charts, route charts, and 
airport obstruction charts; and (c) discuss alloca- 
tion of chart production responsibility and chart- 
ing problems that are constantly arising as new 
types of airplanes and new types of radio aids 
are placed in operation. 
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Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Report of the Committee on the Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information. E/2031/Add.2, July 17, 
1951. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Committee on the Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information. E/2031/Add.5, July 26, 
1951. 1p. mimeo. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Resolu- 
tion of 30 August 1951. E/2108, September 3, 1951. 
3 pp. mimeo. 

Foreed Labour. Background Paper. 
tember 11, 1951. 4 pp. mimeo. 
Forced Labour. Index of Economic and Social Council 
documents. E/AC.36/2, September 11, 1951. 4 pp. 

mimeo. 

Communications from Governments and Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations. Memorandum by the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. E/AC.36/4, September 
13, 1951. 15 pp. mimeo. 


B/AC.36/3, Sep- 


General Assembly 


Repatriation of Greek Children. Note dated 22 August 
1951, from the delegation of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics to the United Nations, addressed to 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. A/1871, Sep- 
tember 4, 1951. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Note dated 22 August 1951 From the Delegation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the United Na- 
tions, addressed to the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions. A/1872, September 6, 1951. 4 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter dated 10 September 1951 From the Representative 
of Israel Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. §/2334, September 11, 1951. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 4 September 1951 From the Acting Represent- 
ative of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics to 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. S/2327/Rev. 
1, September 11, 1951. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Secretariat 


United Nations Chronology. Supplement No. 6. January 
1-December 1950. ST/DPI/SER.B/6. April 6, 1951. 
33 pp. mimeo, 


Department of Public Information 
Research Section 


The International Court of Justice. ST/DPI/SER.A/66. 
Background Paper No. 66. 47 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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Former Employee of INP Asked 
To Substantiate His Charges 


When informed that a series of articles was 
beginning in the Scranton 7'ribune on October 11, 
written by Frank Stout, a former ys ee of the 
Division of International Press and lications 
(Inp), making serious charges against that divi- 
sion, Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, made the following statement on 
October 11: 


I have sent a telegram to Frank Stout today, asking 
him to come to Washington immediately and report per- 
sonally on his serious but unsubstantiated charges against 
the International Press and Publications Division. Nei- 
ther when he was in the Department of State nor after 
his severance from the payroll did he make any com- 
plaints of the sort that he is now writing as an employee 
of the Scranton Tribune. If he felt that any such com- 
plaints were justified, he was derelict in failing to report 
them to me or to other responsible managers of this 
program. 

I know of no basis for the kind of charges he is quoted 
as having made. If there is any basis, I am requesting 
him to provide the material to me immediately. 


An advisory commission to do the sort of inves- 
tigating that Mr. Stout proposes has already been 
established by Congress. It operates on a contin- 
uing basis and reports regularly to the Congress. 

Mr. Stout worked in the Department of State 
for 8 months. For several months he was a re- 
porter for the Washington coverage desk of the 
International Press and Publications Division, 
covering stories at the State Department, White 
House, Congress, and so forth. Thereafter he 
was on the news desk of the Division. 


Hicog Given Authority Over German 
Educational Grants’ 


August 23, 1951 

Pursuant to authority contained in section 4 of Pub. 
Law 73,” 81st Congress, it is hereby ordered that the Chief, 
Exchanges Staff, Office of the United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, is authorized to make, amend or 
terminate grants: (a) To German students, trainees, 
teachers, guest instructors, professors and leaders in fields 
of specialized knowledge or skill, (b) to teachers, guest 
instructors, professors and leaders in fields of specialized 
knowledge and skill from other European countries, and 
(c) to German private or Governmental agencies or in- 
stitutions, for the purpose of carrying out exchange of 
persons programs between Germany and other European 


‘countries administered or serviced by the Office of the 


United States High Commissioner for Germany under au- 
thority vested in the Department of State. 
This delegation shall be effective as of June 1, 1951. 
For the Secretary of State: 
W. K. Scorr 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 


? Delegation of Authority No. 42, printed from 16 Fed. 
Reg. 9099, supersedes Delegation of Authority No. 21, 
dated May 22, 1950 (15 Fed. Reg. 3400). 

763 Stat. Pt. 1, p. 111. 
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Correspondence on Gen. Wedemeyer’s Testimony 
Before the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 


[Released to the press October $] 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 


tween Representative Flood of Pennsylvania and 


the Department: 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD’S INQUIRY 


Ocroser 2, 1951 
Hon. Dean G. AcHESON 
Secretary of State 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I have noticed a great 
deal of reference in the press to testimony given 
by General Wedemeyer before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. As reported in the press, 
the testimony indicated that Genswal Wedemeyer 
lacked confidence in four Foreign Service Officers 
who served under his command in China: John P. 
Davies, John K. Emmerson, John S. Service and 
Raymond Ludden. 

According to a report printed in The Washing- 
ton Post, General Wedemeyer testified in response 
to a direct question as to whether he believed the 
above-named officers to be disloyal, “I can’t say, 
but if I had followed their advice, the Communists 
would have run rampant over China far faster 
than they did.” 

Now if this newspaper story is an accurate ac- 
count of General Wedemeyer’s testimony in re- 
gard to these men, what I would like to know is 
this: On assumption of command of the China 
Theater as General Stilwell’s successor—and dur- 
ing his tenure as Commander of the China 
Theater—did General Wedemeyer demand that 
these officers be relieved and investigated, and if 
he did, why was his request refused ? 

I would also like to know if Davies, Emmerson, 
Service, and Ludden are on the list of Foreign 
Service Officers, and if they are, where and in what 
capacity are they now serving ? 

Sincerely yours, 


Danrex J. Fioop 
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DEPARTMENT’S REPLY 
Ocroser 3, 1951 


My Dear Mr. Foon: I have your recent letter to 
the Secretary in which you refer to news accounts 
of General Albert Wedemeyer’s testimony before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on 
September 19, in regard to Foreign Service Of- 
ficers Davies, Emmerson, Service, and Ludden. 
You note that according to one press account 
General Wedemeyer stated that he “can’t ry a 
whether these officers were disloyal but that if he 
had followed their advice “. the Com- 
munists would have run rampant over China far 
faster than they did”. 

You ask: “On assumption of command of the 
China Theater, as General Stilwell’s successor— 
and during his tenure as Commander of the China 
Theater—did General Wedemeyer demand that 
these officers be relieved and investigated, and if 
he did, why was his request refused ?” 

The Department has no record of General 
Wedemeyer’s having asked either that these of- 
ficers be relieved or that they be investigated. On 
the contrary, it would appear from the corre- 
spondence that I am enclosing that General Wede- 
meyer was entirely satisfied with their services 
while they were assigned to his staff—so much so 
that he not only commended them in writing, but, 
further, was instrumental in having the War De- 
partment enter a strong plea that they be con- 
tinued on his staff on the grounds that his war 
activities would be hampered if he were to lose 
their services. 

I should also like to call attention to General 
Wedemeyer’s testimony before the two Senate 
Committees on pages 2293-2567 in the Hearings 
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before the Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 82nd Congress, 
1st Session, less than 5 months ago, in regard to 
Foreign Service Officers Davies, Emmerson, Serv- 
ice and Ludden. I enclose an extract of this testi- 
ed because of its pertinence to the question you 
ask. 

Messrs. Davies, Ludden, Service, and Emmer- 
son are presently on the Foreign Service List and 
are assigned as follows: Davies—Office of the 
American High Commissioner, Germany; Lud- 
den—American Embassy, Brussels; Service and 
Emmerson, respectively—Office of Operating Fa- 
cilities and Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cartiste H. HuMELSINE 
Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration 


Enclosure A 
HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES FORCES 
CHINA THEATER 


A. P. O. 879 
7 February 1945 
Mr. Jonn Davies 
% American Consul General 


New Delhi, India 


Dear Joun: Your kind note concerning my 
promotion just arrived and I hasten to thank you 
for the good wishes and congratulations it 
contained. 

We do feel that some progress has been made 
in this area and are hopeful of making a realistic 
contribution to the overall war effort. No one 
knows better than do you the complexities, machi- 
nations, and imponderables which combine to 
make our job difficult. 

I do not believe that your former chief wrote 
the letter to the State Department concerning your 
work here or suggesting that you not be assigned 
to Russia. He talked to me at great length sub- 
sequent to your departure, and I hope that I helped 
to change some of his ideas, which were almost 
convictions. Actually I never realized the extent 
of the schism between you and him until that last 
morning when you asked me to be present at a 
conference in my quarters. There had been in- 
timations on your part and also his, but I did not 
know that he felt so strongly. 

Ludden and Service I like very much and believe 
that they are going to follow your precedent ex- 
actly in giving us loyal and effective support. 
Emerson has returned to the States but I expect 
him back in a month or so. 

I received a fine letter from Frank Roberts, who 
is located in the area of your new post. Frank 
asked to be remembered to you, and now I will 
request that you convey my best to him personally. 
I know and like Avriel Harriman very much and 
if it would help I would be glad to write him a 
personal note concerning your fine work here. I 
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do not want to embarrass you in the premises and 
await your — 
Sincere good wishes for your continued success 
and happiness. 
Faithfully yours, 
A. C. WEDEMEYER 
Lieutenant General, U. S. Army, Commanding 


Enclosure B 
CHUNGKING, CHINA 


May 10, 1945 
Subject: Lxerrer or ComMMENDATION 
To: The Hon. Secrerary or Stare, 


Washington, D. C. 


Mr. John S. Service is highly commended for 
outstanding aid rendered Headquarters, United 
States Forces, China Theater, in advising the Com- 
manding General on political matters which have 
direct and important bearing on the military situa- 
tion in China. Mr. Service was influential in the 
establishment of a Military Observer Group in 
Yenan, accompanying the initial group there him- 
self. His thorough knowledge of Chinese customs 
and language enabled him to develop and maintain 
cordial relations with Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh, and 
other Communist leaders. During his extended 
residence in Yenan he wrote a great number of de- 
tailed reports on military, economic, and political 
conditions in areas under Communist control, a 
field in which the American Government had pre- 
viously had almost no reliable information. He 
prepared valuable analyses of the political situa- 
tion as it affected the war potential of the Chinese 
Government and by correlation that of the United 
States Forces in China. 

In recognition of his outstanding performance 
of duty, the Commanding General, U. S. Forces, 
China Theater, expresses to Mr. Service the appre- 
ciation of the United States Forces in China. 


A. C. WEDEMEYER 
Lieutenant General, U. S. A. Commanding 


Enclosure C 
CHUNGKING, CHINA 


12 May 1945 
Subject: Lxerrer or COMMENDATION 
To: The Hon. Secretary or Strate, 


Washington, D. C. 


Mr. John K. Emmerson is highly commended 
for outstanding service rendered the Headquar- 
ters, United States Forces, China Theater, through 
his efforts in the development of a coordinated 
procedure in psychological warfare for use against 
the Japanese in the China and India-Burma Thea- 
ters of war. Because of his thorough knowledge 
of the Japanese language he was able to conduct 
personal interrogations of Japanese prisoners of 
war. He investigated and reported on the activi- 
ties of the Japanese Emancipation League, spon- 
sored by the Communists in Yenan. He wrote 
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reports on democratic and communistic move- 
ments within Japan which might be utilized in the 
event of an Allied landing in Japan proper and 
as the basis for a new democratic movement in 
Japan after Allied occupation. 

In recognition of these outstanding services the 
Commanding General, U.S. Forces, China Thea- 
ter, extends to Mr. Emmerson the appreciation 
of the United States Forces in China. 

A. C. WEDEMEYER 
Lieutenant General, U. S. A. Commanding 


Enclosure D 


War DepartTMENT 
Washington, January 5, 1945 
The Hon. Secretary or STaTe 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: I refer to your letter of 
December 26, 1944, with respect to the Foreign 
Service Officers assigned as political advisors in 
the China Theater. 

As the State Department has already been ad- 
vised, General Wedemeyer has informed the War 
Department that Mr. John Davies is preparing to 
leave Chungking for assignment to the Moscow 
Embassy. General Wedemeyer is very desirous 
that Mr. Davies remain in Chungking, however, 
until the arrival of Mr. John Service who, it is 
understood, should be ready to leave Washington 
for China early in January. 

Your letter indicates that the Embassy in 
Chungking is now sufficiently staffed so as to ob- 
viate the necessity of having a political advisor 
detailed to the U.S. Forces in that city, although 
you believe that the retention of one or two officers 
in Chinese Communist territory is advantageous, 
and you raise the question of releasing any or all 
of the Foreign Service Officers. Your need for 
Foreign Service Officers and your request that 
three out of the four advisors assigned to China 
Theater be released was communicated to General 
Wedemeyer in November. As I advised in my 
letter of November 22, 1944, he indicated that 
unless three of the original four advisors were 
retained, military activities would be hampered. 
Since that time military and political problems in 
the China Theater have increased. However, Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer has again been queried as to 
whether he can relinquish the service of the For- 
eign Service Officers now assigned to his head- 
quarters. Your indication that if General Wede- 
meyer requests the retention of Mr. Ludden you 
believe favorable consideration could be given 
thereto, as well as the question of his and Mr. 
Emmerson’s proceeding to the United States for 
leave and consultation has also been submitted to 
General Wedemeyer. You will be informed as 
promptly as possible of his reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Stimson 
Secretary of War 
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Enclosure E 


War DepartTMENtT 
Washington, November 22, 1944 


Tue Hon. Actine Secrerary OF STATE 


Dear Mr. Secrerary: I refer again to your 
letter of November 8, 1944, in regard to the release 
of three of the four Foreign Service Officers who 
have been attached to the United States Army 
forces in China, Burma and India. 

Your need for the restoration of these officers 
to regular Foreign Service duty is very evident. 
It was presented in full to Generals Sultan and 
Wedemeyer, the Commanding Generals of the 
India-Burma and of the China Theaters, respec- 
tively, and their views on the matter have now 
been received. 

Unfortunately the only officer who, it appears, 
can be spared is Mr. Ludden, and General Wede- 
meyer indicates his regret at losing his services. 
Nevertheless when he returns from the field in 
approximately two months General Wedemeyer 
states that in accordance with your request Mr. 
Ludden will be given prompt air transportation 
to Washington. 

As for Messrs. Davies, Service and Emmerson, 
who, as you know, are all detailed for duty in 
China, General Wedemeyer indicates that it is his 
conviction that unless these three officers are re- 
tained, military activities will be hampered. I 
therefore hope that their assignment to the China 
Theater need not be changed. 

There is no political adviser assigned to the 
India-Burma Theater at the present time. Gen- 
eral Sultan speaks of the former China-Burma- 
India Theater as having been full of political com- 
plexities and of your Foreign Service Officers 
having been an indispensable link with the State 
Department in connection therewith, as well as of 
the superior manner in which they performed their 
duties. Being without a political adviser not only 
would hamper our military activities, he states, 
but the British, who have a regularly assigned 
political adviser at Southeast Asia Command 
Headquarters and thoroughly understand such a 
position, would not comprehend General Sultan’s 
having to secure advice from the American Mis- 
sion in New Delhi. On the basis of the assign- 
ment of a really qualified political adviser to the 
India-Burma Theater being a necessity, he ear- 
nestly requests that Mr. Max Waldo Bishop be 
assigned by the State Department to the India- 
Burma Theater. At the same time he appreciates 
your need for having the services of all possible 

oreign Service Officers and will keep the situa- 
tion constantly in mind so that as soon as the need 
for a political adviser is at an end this will be re- 
saab 

In view of the above I trust that the request of 
General Sultan to have Mr. Max Waldo Bishop as- 
signed to the India-Burma Theater, and General 
Wedemeyer’s desire to retain Messrs. Davies, 
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Service, and Emmerson in the China Theater can 
be acceded to. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Srimson 
Secretary of War 


Enclosure F 


Military Situation in the Far East 
Hearings 
before the 
ComMITreE ON ARMED SERVICES 
and the 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS 
Unirep Srates SENATE 
Eighty-Second Congress, First Session 
to 
Conduct an Inquiry into the Military Situation in 
the Far East and the Facts Surrounding the Relief 
of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur from 
his Assignments in that Area 
Excerpt 


(page 2553) 
Views of State Department Personnel in China 


Senator GREEN. Now, there is one other matter 
that has come up since I questioned you yesterday, 
and that is some newspaper commentary on your 
testimony yesterday. I think it was while I was 
not here, and I should say, in explanation, that I 
have been obliged to attend hearings of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Rules Committee, at 
the same time that I am supposed to be here, and 
so I have not been able to attend all of the places I 
am supposed to be at one time. This is the news 
item : 

Lieutenant General Wedemeyer told Senators today 
his four State Department advisers in China in 1944 and 
1945 were “very critical” of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, but made “favorable” reports on the Com- 
munists. 

Well, the inference that any reader will draw 
from that is that you were dissatisfied with them, 
and they didn’t represent your views; and I could 
hardly believe that, because you had expressed 

reviously entire confidence in these same men. 
would like to have your comment on that news 
item. 

GENERAL WepemeEYeR. What occurred there, 
perhaps some newspaperman took it out of context, 
perhaps. 

You heard me develop that subject, perhaps, 
this morning, sir, and I was asked whether I 
thought these men were Communists, or fellow 
travelers, I think the term was used; but anyway, 
I stated that I did not believe them to be Com- 
munists or fellow travelers, sir; and their interests 
were as Foreign Service officers in the economic 
and diplomatic and political field, and very rarely, 
but occasionally, they would comment on military 
operations that they observed. 

They were constantly out in the field, Senator, 
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and with my authority, full cognizance. They 
would submit these oral, more often written mem- 
oranda indicating the result of a trip or an ob- 
servation, or some little tidbit that they had picked 
up, sir. 

"Tecate Green. Well, as long as their comments 
were objective, that met with your approval, did 
it not? 

GENERAL WepEMEYER. Well, you see, I tell you 
I put my emphasis, my first interest, into the mili- 
tary situation. It wasn’t good when I went over 
there. We were getting booted around by the 
Japanese, and I wasn’t sure that I could hold my 
area. So I must tell you that I did not pay as 
much attention to the work of those men as I 
probably should have as theater commander. 

But I never suspected them. I don’t suspect 
people. I accept people to be all right and honest 
and good Americans until I find them proven 
otherwise, and I never suspected them. But they 
were transferred to the Embassy. I wasn’t in 
command of the theater more than probably 6 
months, and maybe not that long—I think they 
were transferred around February or March. 


Letters on State Department Employees in China 


SENATOR GREEN. May I draw attention to two 
items which are a matter of public record, and 
they were printed in the State Department loyalty 
investigation hearings, Senate Resolution 231, 
part 2, appendix. ‘The first is at page 1995. 

That is a communication from Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War, dated November 22, 1944, 
in regard to Messrs. Davies, Service, and Emmer- 
son. I will quote from the letter. 

As for Messrs. Davies, Service, and Emmerson, who, as 
you know, are all detailed for duty in China, General 
Wedemeyer indicates that it is his conviction that unless 
these three officers are retained, military activities will 
be hampered. I therefore hope that their assignment to 
the China theater need not be changed. 

GENERAL WepEeMEYER. What was the date of 
that, please, sir? 

SENATOR GREEN. November 22, 1944. 

GENERAL WepemeyeR. Yes, sir. 

SeNaToR Green. And then at the end he says: 

I am very aware of how great your need is to have as 
many of your Foreign Service officers as possible returned 
to regular duty. At the same time, these two theaters 
(India-Burma and China) have the most unusual political 
problems confronting them constantly, and your help in 
the matter is a real necessity. 

In view of the above, I trust that the request of General 
Sultan to have Mr. Max Waldo Bishop assigned to the 
India-Burma theater, and General Wedemeyer’s desire 
to retain Messrs. Davies, Service, and Emmerson in the 
China theater can be acceded to. 

Now that would seem as though you made very 
strong protestations. 

GENERAL WeEDEMEYER. Well, I don’t believe 
they were too strong, sir. You see when I as- 
sumed command of the theater in September of 
1944 I didn’t come home; I went from New Delhi, 
Ceylon, rather, right over to assume command in 
China. 
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What came up, I think, was these men were 
worried about their status—John Davies, Jack 
Service, Ludden, and Emmerson—and I told them 
I would be happy for them to continue on, to con- 
tinue to function just as they did under General 
Stilwell, and those representations were for- 
warded. 

The strength of those representations I am not 
qualified to say, except that I was happy to have 
any assistance from any American because I was 
in an awful tight spot when I got over there, 
and I would not have relieved them. 

The situation was brought up by Ambassador 
Hurley. I would not have relieved them unless 
I had the conviction that they were guilty of dis- 
loyalty or failing to carry out the duties that I 
prescribed. 

Senator Green. That was in November? 

GeNERAL WepeMeyer. That was November 
1944, sir. 

Senator Green. When you had been there only 
a short time? 

GENERAL WepeMeyeER. That is right, sir. 

SENATOR GREEN. Now the following May 1945 
you, yourself, wrote a letter. The subject was let- 
ter of commendation. It was written to the Hon- 
orable the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
It was sent from Chungking, China. I quote: 

Mr. John S. Service is highly commended for outstand- 
ing aid rendered headquarters, United States Forces, 
China theater, in advising the commanding general on 
political matters which have direct and important bearing 
on the military situation in China. 

Then I will omit a long series of different mat- 
ters in which his service was commended by you. 

At the end: 


He prepared valuable analyses of the political situation 
as it affected the war potential of the Chinese Government 
and by correlation that of the United States forces in 
China. 

In recognition of his outstanding performance of duty, 
the commanding general, United States Forces, China 
theater, expresses to Mr. Service the appreciation of the 
United States Forces in China. 


A. C. WEDEMEYER, 
Lieutenant General, USA, Commanding 

So your first good impressions were confirmed ? 

GENERAL WepeMeEyYER. Yes. I have stated, sir, 
I never had any feeling that there was anything 
wrong with those men. 

Senator Green. And so the inferences that 
people might draw from this news item were un- 
justified, I take it ? 

GeNERAL WepeMeyeEr. In my judgment they 
were. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much. 

GENERAL WepeMeyYeR. I think the newspaper- 
man took it out of context. 
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dence of Certain Aliens. SS. Rept. 528, 82d Cong. 1st 
sess. [To accompany S. 100] 6 pp. 
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American policy in the Far East, 8S. Doc. 50, 82d 
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1st sess. [To accompany H. R. 4740] 39 pp. 
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Military Situation In The Far East. Hearings Before 

the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee 

On Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 82d 
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Surrounding the Relief of General of the Army 

Douglas MacArthur from his Assignments in that 
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sess. [To accompany S. 2079] 5 pp. 
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Promote the Foreign Policy and Provide for the 
General Welfare of the United States by Furnishing 
Assistance to Friendly Nations in the Interest of In- 
ternational Peace and Security. S. Doc. 73, 82d 
Cong., 1st sess. 16 pp. 
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ings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House of Representatives, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session on S. 658, an act to further 
amend the Communications Act of 1934. April 5, 6, 
9, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 30, 1951, 11 pp. 

Hearings Relating to Communist Activities in the Defense 
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Stalcup Murkward). Hearings before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, June 19, 20, 21, 
26, 27, 28, July 11 and 13, 1951, iii, 903 pp. (Maryland 
Committee for Peace and Baltimore County Commit- 
tee for Peace), Hearings before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session. June 19, 20, 26, 
27, 28; July 10, 12, and 13, 1951. iii, 1131 pp. 

A Commission To Study Overseas Activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. Hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the executive 
departments, House of Representatives, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session. June 11, 12, and August 2, 
1951, iv, 102 pp. 

Military Situation in the Far East. Hearings before the 
Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, first session, To conduct an inquiry 
into the military situation in the Far East and the 
facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from his assignments in that 
area. Appendix and index. August 17, 1951. iii, 
3691 pp. 

Amend Section 606 (c) of Communications Act of 1934. 
(Electromagnetic Radiations). Hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session, on S. 537, an act to further amend the 
Communications Act of 1934. August 22, 1951. iii, 


27 pp. 
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Weather Control and Augmented Potable Water Supply. 


Joint Hearings before the Subcommittees of the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and Agriculture and For- 
estry, United States Senate, 82d Cong., 1st sess., on 
8.5. A bill to provide for research into and demon- 
stration of practical means for the economical pro- 
duction from sea or other saline waters, or from the 
atmosphere (including cloud formations), of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and 
other beneficial consumptive uses, and for other pur- 
poses. §. 222—A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment and regulation of rnaethods of weather modifica- 
tion and control and S. 798—A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to conduct research and ex- 
periments with respect to methods of controlling and 
producing precipitation in moisture-deficient areas. 
Hearings held at Washington, D.C., March 14, 15, 
16, 19, and April 5, 1951. 353 pp. 

Export-Import Bank Amendments. Hearing before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session, on S. 2006, a bill to increase the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank of Washington and 
to extend the period within which the bank may 
make loans. August 28, 1951. iii, 29 pp. 











Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Oct. 8-15, 1951 

Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the Bulletin. 
No. Date Subject 
881 10/1 Voa Program in Polish 
886 10/2 Panama credentials (rewrite) 
898 10/5 Thorp: Land and the Future 
906 10/6 McGhee: Mutual Security 
908 10/8  Ticoulat to Imc 
909 10/8  Icao: 5th Session 
910 10/8 Greece, Turkey Reply to President 
911 10/9 Polish Information Terminated 
912* 10/9 Bennett: Land and Independence 
913* 10/9 Anniversary China Republic 
914 10/9 Acheson: Land Tenure Conf. 
915 10/10 Acheson: Anglo-Egyptian Relations 
916* 10/10 Acheson: Death of Sir Henry Gurney 
917 10/10 Acheson: Stassen Testimony 
918* 10/10 Truman: Nepal Holiday 
919 10/10 U.S. Payment to Korea 
920 10/10 Jessup to Sen. Sparkman 
921* 10/11 Miiler: Columbus and Isabella 
922 10/11 China Policy Transcript Released 
923* 10/11 Jessup: General Assembly: 6th Sess. 
924 10/11 Barrett: Charges Against InP 
925 10/11 Jessup to Sen. Sparkman 
926 10/15 Greece, Turkey: Protocol to Nato 
927* 10/12 State Department Awards 
928 10/12 Soviet Reply to Declaration on Italy 
929 10/12 Anderson: Danish Contributions 
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Africa 


EGYPT: 
New proposals—possible solution of Anglo- 
Egyptian problem (Acheson) . . 
Statement by Acheson on Anglo- Egyptian 
question; text of Four-Power proposal. . 


Aid to Foreign Countries 
BRAZIL: U.S. to cooperate in meeting economic 
and material needs oe ae eae 


American Republics 

BRAZIL: U.S. to cooperate in meeting economic 
and material needs . 

PANAMA: Newly — ambassador resents 
credentials ‘ 


Arms and Armed ieiien 

Korean armistice negotiations ‘ 

Testimony of Gen. peel on internal se- 
curity ». > ‘an eee os 


Asia 
CHINA: Transcript of discussion on aed made 
public ‘ 


KOREA: 


Armistice negotiations 
U.S. payment to supply essential commodi- 
ties 


NEAR EAST: j Mutual | Security Program 
(McGhee) a a 
TURKEY: Invited to join Nato 


Aviation 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division, apaad 
5th session 


Communism 

Acheson refutes accusations of Jessup ‘ 

Land reform, comparison of U.S. and Soviet 
methods (Thorp) 5: tie eh oe tN 


Congress 
CORRESPONDENCE: Testimony of Gen. Wede- 
meyer before committee on internal se- 
curity .. pr io 
Legislation listed .. 
Testimony of Harold Stassen (statement by 
Acheson) . 


Europe 

DENMARE: Contributions aid to security efforts 
of free world " 

GERMANY: Hicoce given authority over educa- 
tional grants. ° ‘ 

GREECE: Invited to join Nato cr 

Greece and Turkey reply to invitation to “NaTO 
membership 


ITALY: Soviet note on revision of peace treaty . 


POLAND: 
Closing of N.Y. Information Service, note of 
August 14; US. reply of Sept. 20 
New Voa program originates at Munich 
U.K.: Near Eastern Command proposed as solu- 
tion to Anglo-Egyptian question 
U.S.8S.R.: Note on revision of Italian ence 
treaty ....  % 


Information and Educational ens Pro- 


gram 
VOA: New Polish-language program 


Index 


International Meetings 

Conference on world land tenure problems . 

Imc announces “rece of nickel and cobalt 
allocation . . 

US. DELEGATION: Aeronautical Maps and 
Charts Division (Icao), 5th session 

US. ~ eeireeceeee named to Central Group, 
ImMc . 

U.S. views on report of U. N. Collective Measures 
Committee (Bancroft) . a it xs 


Mutual Aid and Defense 

Mutual Security Act signed (Truman) . . 

Mutual Security Program in the Near East 
(McGhee) . . 

Prime Minister of Greece and President of Tur- 
key reply to Truman message on Nato mem- 
bership, texts. . 

U.S. to cooperate in meeting Brazil’ s economic 
and material needs (Acheson to Lafer) 

U.S. views on report of Collective Measures 
Committee (Bancroft) 3 a ae 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Greece and Turkey to join . 

Prime Minister of Greece and President of Tur- 
key reply to invitation to join 


State, Department of 

Former employee of Inp asked to verify serious 
charges . . 

Hicoe given authority over German educational 

grants . 

Jessup refutes Stassen’ s “charges (letters; Jesst Y 
to Sparkman) . 

Transcript of discussion on China’ 's 8 policy. ‘made 
public . 


Strategic Materials 
ImMc announces oe estaarend of nickel and cobalt 
allocation . ° . 


United Nations 


Armistice negotiations in Korea . . 
ECOSOC: resolution on land reform discussed 


SECURITY * COUNCIL: Communiqués regarding 
Korea. . ° 

U.N. bibliography: selected documents . 

U.S. views on report of Collective Measures 
Committee (Bancroft) Kis 2 xe 03 


Name Inder 


Acheson, Secretary Dean 
Anderson, Eugenie . 
Bancroft, Harding F. 
Barrett, Edward W. 

Bayar, Celal . 

Flood, Rep. Daniel J. 

Green, Senator . ‘ 
Heurtematte, Don Roberto M. 
Humelsine, Carlisle H. . @ 
Jessup, Philip C. 

Kim Il Sung 

Lafer, Horacio . 

McCarthy, E.R. . 

McGhee, George C. 

Peng Teh-huai. . 

Ridgway, Matthew B. 
Stassen, Harold E. 

Stimson, Henry L. 

Stout, Frank 

Thorp, Willard L. 

Ticoulat, Gabriel J. . 
Truman, President Harry S8. 
Venizelos, Sophocles . ‘ 
Wedemeyer, Gen. A. C. 
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